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NORTH AMERICA’S FIRST OIL WELL— 
WHO DRILLED IT? 


Claims, Comments, Clarification, with Some Additional Information 


ErNEst C. MILLER 


Tx question we are concerned with is this—who actual!y drilled 


North America’s first successful oil well in a definite attempt 
to secure oil from beneath the surface of the earth? 

This question comes about because in recent years some Canadian 
oil men have claimed that the first well in North America was drilled 
by James Miller Williams, at Enniskillen (later known as Oil 
Springs), Ontario, prior to the Drake Well which came in August 
27, 1859. 

This is an attempt to explore the question carefully and fully. 

Neither Canadian nor United States citizens who are interested 
in this matter can mean by an oil well a well or hole that has been 
dug. This type is ruled out because if it were not, we would have 
to go back into history so far that the true facts could not be ascer- 
tained. For example, it is well known that as early as 1825 sand 
pits were dug along the Hughes River in the present State of West 
Virginia.'! It is also a matter of record that General Andreas Pico 
was recovering oil from hand-dug wells and seepages in the canyon 

The author of this article, Ernest C. Miller, has been actively engaged 
in the oil business for more than twenty-five years and has been interested 
in petroleum history longer than that. He is the author of several books 
on the early days of oil and more than thirty articles. Currently he is vice- 


president of the West Penn Oil Company, Inc., of Warren, Pennsylvania. 
—Ed. 


1 Dodge, J. R., West Virginia: Its Farms and Forests, Mines and Oil Wells, Phila- 
delphia, 1865. p. 183. 
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bearing his name near present-day Newhall, California, as early as 
1855.2, At a much earlier date and on a larger scale, pits in great 
numbers were dug along Oil Creek, between Titusville and Oil City, 
in northwestern Pennsylvania, and were found when the first white 
men visited the area about 1755; these men, French explorers, 
soldiers, and priests, never determined who had made the pits. Prior 
to 1848, white settlers talked with the oldest Indians in the territory 
and found that they had no knowledge of the well diggers.’ Trees 
were found growing in some of the pits and also in the dirt thrown 
up at their sides, and when cut down and examined, some of the 
trees were found to be three hundred years old. Dating back three 
centuries from 1848 would make the construction of these hand-dug 
wells at least as early as 1548.4 

Professor J. S. Newberry found similar ancient pits and dug 
wells along Black Creek, near Enniskillen, Ontario, and also re- 
ported that he found some trees three feet in diameter growing in 
the center of these pits.’ Today, no one is certain as to the makers 
of the pits or what the oil recovered from them was used for. 

Nor can we consider in this matter wells that were drilled 
specifically for water or salt brine, for there is no doubt at all that 
many wells were drilled for both of these products long before 1850 
and the early records carry accounts of them in many parts of North 
America. One that has been extremely well documented is the 





on - issued by the American Petroleum Institute, New York, April 
1948. 
3 Davis, William H., “Oil Pits Along Oil Creek,” The Crawford Democrat, Mead- 
ville, Pa., April 1, 1848. 

For additional details see also, 

Alden, Timothy, “Antiquities and Curiosities of Western Pennsylvania,’ 
Archaeologia Americana (Transactions and Collections of the American An- 
tiquarian Society), Worcester, Mass., 1820, I. pp. 310-311. 

4 Eaton, S. J. M., Petroleum: A History of the Oil Region of Venango County, 
Pennsylvania, Phiiadelphia, 1866. pp. 47-55. 

5 Newberry, J. S., “The First Oil Well.” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, October 
1890. pp. 723-729. 

6 Henry, J, qT. The Early and Later History of Petroleum, Philadelphia, 1873. 

pp. 21-24 

In Europe the art of drilling wells for water was very well known and 
books had been published on the methods. For example, M. Amedée Burat’s 
book, Geologie Appliquée, au Traite de la Recherche et de L’exploitation des 
Minéraux Utiles, was first published in Paris in 1843 and was followed by a 
second and third edition. This volume pictures a derrick used in drilling and 
lists many successful wells. 

The outstanding early book concerning drilling is by Jules Degousee and 
— Guide du Sondeur, ou Traite Théorique et Pratique des Sondages, 
published in Paris in 1847. An Atlas of 34 plates shows drawings of derricks, 
tools, and other equipment. A second edition of this work was also issued. 
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American Well, drilled by Lemuel Stockton near Burkesville, Cum- 
berland County, Kentucky. This well was drilled in the winter of 
1829 and crude petroleum “gushed” up from the bowels of the earth.’ 

As to the Canadian claims, it is interesting to note that they 
came into prominence only in the last few years and we should 
examine what they really do and do not say. Two articles pub- 
lished by two different Canadian banks quietly started the trend. 
The Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia for July, 1949, 
said, ‘““Few people realize that the first producing oil well on the 
North American continent was opened in Lambton County, Ontario, 
in 1858, the year before the advent of the famous Drake Well in 
Pennsylvania, which marks the birth of the oil industry in the United 
States.” * Only four months later, November, 1949, the Royal Bank 
of Canada Monthly Letter said, “The first producing well on the 
American continent was opened in Lambton County, Ontario, in 
1858.”"% Note carefully the similarity of the wording of these two 
quotations with both saying that the well “... was opened... ” 
but nothing is said about drilling at all. 

In 1951 the Western Canada Petroleum Association issued a 
book titled The Story of Oil written by G. W. Auxier. In his sec- 
ond chapter Auxier writes, “The first producing well on the North 
American continent was opened in Lambton County, Ontario, in 
1858. In the following year the much publicized Drake well near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, was drilled and came into production.” '° 
He does not say how the Canadian oil was secured but on the very 
next page suddenly decides that, “Although Canada can boast of 
the first well in North America which was drilled for oil, it has 
always been a heavy importer of oil.”"'' Here Auxier tells us the 
Lambton County well was drilled but he states it and there is no 
attempt at documentation ; it is as though the word drilled had slipped 
in inadvertently. 

In February and March, 1951, the Canadian Oil and Gas In- 
dustries magazine published an extensive article by Colonel R. B. 
Harkness, at the time Natural Gas Commissioner for Ontario. In 
the article, titled “Ontario’s Part in the Petroleum Industry,” Hark- 


7 Jillson, Willard R., The First American Gusher, Frankfort, Kentucky, 1950. 
8 Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, July 1949. p. 2. 

9 Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, Montreal, November 1949. p. 1. 
10 Auxier, G. W., The Story of Oil, Calgary, 1951. p. 11. 

11 Ibid. p. 12. 
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ness writes, “They give Colonel Drake the laurels for having drilled 
the first producing oil well in the world. This writer takes the view 
that the industry is not at all concerned with the manner of obtain- 
ing the crude oil from which marketable products are obtained.” '* 
In this same article the author refers to the report of a special 
correspondent of The Toronto Globe who was sent to the Canadian 
oil fields in late August and early September, 1861. Of the oil 
business around Oil Springs, Enniskillen Township, the reporter 
made mention of a well belonging to James M. Williams and wrote 
of it, “Williams & Co., Proprietors. Well sunk 46 feet to rock; 
bore 100 feet in rock. This well averages the large quantity of 60 
barrels a day. A very great deal of oil has been taken from it. 
It has been in operation two years.” '} On the last sentence of this 
single paragraph the Canadians base their claim to the first drilled 
oil well in North America, Let us examine what they are offering 
as proof. 

First, it seems a little ridiculous to say that the first well in 
North America was drilled at any one place by anyone on the strength 
of a single sentence by one reporter; no other source that we have 
been able to find of a contemporary date by a Canadian author, 
historian, or reporter, says what this reporter said. 

Second, the reporter does not say the dug well was finished 
and immediately the drill was used to bore another 100 feet into 
the rock; he says the well was “sunk,” meaning dug, and then 
“bore” into the rock. As will be pointed out, the boring was most 
likely not done until after Edwin L. Drake’s successful well demon- 
strated that this was the way to get oil. 

Third, all Canadian sources agree that James M. Williams was 
an astute businessman who formed the Canadian Oil Company late 
in 1860. From 1869 to 1879 he served as the Hamilton (Ontario) 
Provincial Representative and, upon retiring from the Legislature 
in 1879, he was appointed Registrar for Wentworth County, a 
position he held until his death in 1890 at the age of 72. Not once 
during his lifetime, which lasted thirty-one years after Drake struck 
oil at Titusville, did Mr. Williams or any member of his family claim 
that he had drilled the first oil well in North America. 

Fourth, it seems inconceivable that the claim that Williams 





12 Harkness, R. B., “Ontario’s Part in the Petroleum Industry,” Part I, Canadian 
Oil and Gas Industries, February 1951. p. 34. 
13 Toronto Daily Globe, September 7, 1861. 
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drilled the first well in North America should have had to wait 
nearly ninety years to be given publicity. 

Fifth, let us assume that the newspaper reporter was accurate 
in all details and to the very last day. His report was dated “Both- 
well, Thursday, August 29,” two days after the day Edwin L. Drake 
struck oil, and his article did not appear in The Toronto Globe until 
September 7, 1861. By any measure at all Williams was behind 
Drake, not ahead of him! 

Sixth, it seems strange that when the very same correspondent 
revisited the Canadian oil fields four years later, in 1865, and wrote 
a comprehensive book on the oil country with a complete survey of 
activities, James M. Williams or his wells are not mentioned at all." 

Seventh, if Canadian oil men are so sure of Williams’ early 
drilled oil well, it would seem that by this time some tangible proof 
would have been turned up to substantiate their claims. 

Now, what do oil men in the United States claim? They claim 
the first well in North America drilled for the express purpose of 
recovering oil was that of Edwin L. Drake who “struck oil” August 
27, 1859. We have never heard of anyone disputing the fact that 
Drake did drill this well, that he drilled it seeking oil, and that he 
did secure oil in commercial quantities. And his entire activities 
have been so very well recorded that all historians accept the un- 
impeachable evidence available at the Drake Well Museum at Titus- 
ville.'* This is evidence that would stand up in any court in the 
world. 

Having had inquiries following the appearance of the two 
Canadian bank letters, the Auxier book, and the article by Colonel 
Harkness, the American Petroleum Institute wrote to Dr. Paul H. 
Giddens, at that time Head of the Department of History, Allegheny 
College, and Curator of the Drake Well Museum, and the foremost 





14 The Petroleum District of Canada West—the Only Complete Account of the 
Region Ever Issued, by a special correspondent of the Toronto Globe. Rollo 
& Adam, Publishers, Toronto, 1865. 

15 The evidence consists of the records of the original Seneca Oil Company, The 
Townsend Papers (Townsend was the New Haven banker who hired Drake), 
letters to and from J. G. Eveleth, George H. Bissell, Brewer Watson & Com- 
pany, and many others who were instrumental in forming this company. 
There are also Drake’s reports to his company both before and after he found 
oil, and his own report on the events. The evidence dates from 1854 
forward. The John Mather negatives form an interesting and complete story 
of the Drake Well and what happened after the strike; there are more than 

3,600 of these early pictures. 
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oil historian.'® After examining the Canadian material with care, 

Dr. Giddens wrote the Institute and in brief he said, 

1. Drake was the first to drill specifically for petroleum. 

2. Because of the Drake Well, a chain of circumstances was started 
that led to the development of the petroleum industry. 

3. Drake adapted the salt well drilling methods for drilling for oil, 
thus setting a pattern for all who followed. 

4. Drake originated the idea of the iron drive pipe, thus permitting 
drilling through lands filled with water. 

In addition, Dr. Giddens pointed out that Canada’s oil historian, 

Colonel R. B. Harkness, did not claim the well of Williams was the 

first to be drilled in North America.'’ 

Dr. Giddens’ explanation was fully accepted by the American 
Petroleum Institute on May 29, 1952, and the exchange of letters 
between the Institute and the historian was published in full and 
freely available.'* 

For three years little or nothing was heard of the Canadian 
claim. But in April, 1955, Fergus Cronin’s article, “North Ameri- 
ca’s Father of Oil,” appeared in the house organ of the Imperial 
Oil Company, Ltd. A brief preface to the article said, “James Miller 
Williams of Hamilton, Ont. was ‘a genius at business,’ said his 
contemporaries. He was too busy creating new enterprises to notice. 
For instance, he dug the first commercially successful oil well, prob- 
ably drilled the first well, and built the first Canadian oil refinery.” '? 
But of course Williams did not dig the first successful well or pit, 
as others were years ahead of him on this score, as has been ex- 
plained. Also note that Mr. Cronin says Williams “probably drilled 
the first well.” In the same article he states that a reporter for 
The Toronto Globe described the Williams well on September 16 
but the newsman actually wrote his report August 29 and it ap- 
peared in the Globe on September 7, 1861; it is obvious that Mr. 
Cronin has not personally investigated the matter and this must be 
classed as careless writing. 

Four months later, the magazine Esso Oilways, published by 


16 Letter, American Petroleum Institute, New York City, to Dr. Paul H. Giddens, 
April 16, 1952. 

17 Letter, Dr. Paul H. Giddens, Meadville, Pennsylvania, to the American Petro- 
leum Institute, May 19, 1952. 

18 Titusville Herald, Titusville, Pa., July 8, 1952. 

19 Cronin, Fergus, “North America’s Father of Oil,” Imperial Oil Review, Toronto, 

April 1955. pp. 17-20. 
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the Esso Standard Oil Company of New York City, a company 
closely affiliated with Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., carried a con- 
densed article titled “Williams Drilled the 1st Oil Well,” which is 
merely an abstract of Cronin’s earlier article. Neither article car- 
ried any documentation.” 

In refuting these repetitious claims of 1955, the previous evi- 
dence of Dr. Giddens was republished, as was the acceptance for 
the American Petroleum Institute by Mr. Edward D. Mellinger, in 
these words, “You have summed up the argument for Drake as the 
innovator in a thoroughly impressive way. After reading your 
analysis I can see no sound basis for the Canadian claim, or any 
Fs.” 

Certain Canadian oil interests apparently still thought they had 
something of considerable public interest in the Williams claim and 
refused to consider the matter settled. The Crombie Advertising 
Company of Toronto now enters the scene as the publicity part of 
the picture. Early in October, 1955, they sent to a wide range of 
newspapers and magazines an extensive news release and the first 
part stated, “We have set the release date well forward to give you 
more time for handling this yarn to suit your individual require- 
ments.” Another paragraph explained that “The data comprises 
excerpts from Colonel Harkness’ manuscript, ‘Makers of Oil His- 
tory 1850 to 1880.’ The original manuscript was completed in 1939 
and a copy was acquired by Harvard University.” The release also 
promised of this manuscript that “It is to be published within the 
near future.” And another part of the release, which was set for 
October 22, 1955, stated flatly, “Col. Harkness told observers, “We 
have conclusive proof that James Miller Williams, North America’s 
first successful oil producer—and refiner—sank this well 46 feet to 
rock in 1857 and drilled a further 100 feet into rock, sometime 
between 1857 and 1859.’” 

20 “Williams Drilled the 1st Oil Well,” Esso Oilways, New York, August 1955. In- 
side front cover. 
21 Letter, Mr. Edward D. Mellinger, American Petroleum Institute, New York 

City, to Dr. Paul H. Giddens, May 29, 1952. 

See also, 

“Canadian Oil Ghost Walks Again,” Titusville Herald, August 10, 1955. 
22 News release, sent out by the Crombie Advertising Company, Limited, Toronto, 
for release October 22, 1955. 
Memorandum to Editors—2 pages. 
General release and information—10 pages. 


Four photographs and one location map. 
Biographical Sketch of Col. R. B. Harkness—2 pages. 
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Keeping these quotations from the news release carefully in 
mind, it is extremely interesting to note that the facts are quite 
different, as follows, 

1. If Harvard University secured a copy of the Harkness manu- 
script, they have no record of it whatsoever.?? 

2. The statement put out by the advertising agency in October, 1955, 
that the important manuscript was to be published within the near 
future, certainly has been a disappointment and, at this writing, 
November 1, 1959, it has still not appeared in print. 

3. Suddenly, on October 21, 1955, some person discovered that 
the “conclusive proof” phrase was not correct, so telegrams were 
dispatched in these words, 

“Correct re Oct 22 news release of first oil well 
delete Para 5 in main story sub Col. Harkness told 
observers ‘We have discovered a well operated by 
James Miller Williams North America’s first suc- 
cessful oil producer, which we believe was dug and 
drilled sometime between 1857 and 1859.’ 
Signed “F. J. Himbury 
Canadian Oil Co.” *4 

The conclusive proof entirely disappeared and the phrase and drilled 

was altered to read “was dug and drilled.” This smacks of extreme 

doubt about the whole matter. 


4. If this error was honestly discovered only on October 21, 1955 
(the day before the release date), one must agree that the tim- 
ing was unfortunate for locating the error, for of course some 
papers and magazines did not have the time, upon receiving the 
change, to alter the story they already had in print or already 
had set up about to be printed. One Ontario paper advanced 
the release date two days and printed the story as originally 
issued.2> A leading Canadian technical magazine, as late as De- 
cember, 1955, still was insisting that Williams drilled the first 
successful oil well in North America !° 





Biographical Sketch of W. Harold Rhea, President, Canadian Oil Companies, 
Limited—2 pages. 

23 Letter, Harvard College Library to the author, April 14, 1959. 

24 Telegram from F. J. Himbury, Canadian Oil Company, Toronto, October 21, 
1955. 

25 The Aylmer Express, Aylmer, Ontario, October 20, 1955. 

26 “Canada’s First Oil Refinery,” Canadian Chemical Processing, December 1955. 

p. 42. 
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Following this news release by the Crombie Advertising Com- 
pany and the sudden correction by the Canadian Oil Company, Dr. 
Giddens once again examined the Canadian position and in refuting 
the claims this time, wrote a very long letter to the American 
Petroleum Institute exploding the Canadian claim. This was pub- 
lished also as a newspaper article and was titled, “Historian Re- 
futes Claim of Canada for First Well.” 27 

Things were quiet in Canada for several years and the next 
word we find about the matter is that Mr. Cronin’s article, “North 
America’s Father of Oil,” is reprinted in the June, 1958, issue of 
the Imperial Oil Review. While the article is unchanged, it is 
important that a special box printed with it as an explanatory 
paragraph states, “We reprint the article here in recognition of the 
Canadian oil industry’s centennial celebrations taking place later 
this month at Oil Springs, Ont., a village that grew up around the 
pioneer operations of James Miller Williams. Since Williams’ ac- 
tivities in 1857 are not wholly documented, centennial officials 
decided to base their celebrations on the more conclusive evidence 
of 1858.28 It would have been more accurate if they had stated 
that Williams’ drilling activities in 1858 and 1859 are not docu- 
mented—and they have not been to this day. 

The Canadians went ahead and held a centennial celebration at 
Oil Springs from June 28 to July 4, 1958; there was a parade, a 
pageant, the presentation of a scale replica of a spring pole drilling 
rig by the Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, and the dedication of 
a stainless steel plaque set in the ground.*? Written especially for 
this affair was a folder by Colonel R. B. Harkness titled, Early 
Historical Record of First Oil Well in America and there is no 
mention in it that Williams drilled the first well, or that he drilled 
ptior to Drake. The question is neatly circumvented in these words, 
“The Centennial to be held at Oil Springs is not to commemorate 
the drilling of the first oil well drilled, bored or dug in North America, 
it is to do honor to the man who dug his well nearly as deep as 


27 “Historian Refutes Claim of Canada for First Well,” Titusville Herald, Novem- 
ber 12, 1955. 


28 Cronin, Fergus, “North America’s Father of Oil,” Imperial Oil Review, Toronto, 
June 1958. pp. 22-25. 


29 Canadian Oil News, Toronto, Vol. 19, No. 2, Summer, 1958. pp. 7-10. 
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Drake’s and of greater volume, produced crude oil, refined it, and 
marketed it.” *° 

As recently as November, 1958, the Canadian Petroleum Asso- 
ciation issued a radio statement which read in part, “Despite fact 
and legend concerning Colonel Drake at Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
James Miller Williams had twenty-seven wells and a refinery in 
operation by the time Drake got started.” *'! This is a prime example 
ot the way facts get twisted; this Association presumed that Williams 
had twenty-seven wells because the reporter from the Toronto Globe 
numbered all the various wells he mentioned in his article and the 
first well belonging to Williams that he wrote about was numbered 
“No. 27.” Two other wells belonging to Williams are described 
and these were called “No. 28 and No. 29.” The reporter did not 
say at all that Williams had twenty-seven wells! 

In 1955 the Canadian Oil Company, Limited, purchased the 
site of the Williams well at Oil Springs and informed the public 
that “ ... it will be established as an international historic site 
commemorating the birthplace of North America’s oil industry.” *? 
If it is so established, it will be an historical hoax and a misrepre- 
sentation to a gullible public. The location may mark Canada’s first 
commercially produced oil site but not the birthplace of North 
America’s oil industry. That is securely located at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. 


O 


It may be of interest to examine what some Canadians have 
said about early drilling and development of the petroleum business 
in Canada. That unknown reporter, on whose Toronto Globe re- 
port of 1861 the Canadians seem to take their stand, wrote in 1865, 
“It is a matter of great regret, in looking over the list of companies 
which have been formed, to find that so little Canadian capital is 
invested. Ninety-nine hundredths of it are American. Mr. Andrew 
Elliot, Mr. Fairbank, and Messrs. Torrance, are almost the only— 
I think the only—Canadians who have a really large extent invested 
in search after oil. For all our ‘monied men,’ such as we have, 
would do, this large and rich territory would remain untouched. 





30 Harkness, R. B.. Early Historical Record of First Oil Well in America, published 
by the Advertiser-Topic, June 1958. 

31 Radio Statement, Item No. 8, issued by the Canadian Petroleum Association, 
Calgary, November-December 1955. Photostat in possession of the author. 

32 Quoted from the extensive news release; see note number 22. 
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There is perhaps no country in the world, certainly no other country 
where the English language is spoken, in which less commercial 
‘pluck,’ less enterprise, is manifested than in Canada.” 33 

The following is extracted from evidence given by J. H. Fair- 
bank of Petrolea before the Royal Commission investigating the 
mineral resources of Ontario which took place during 1890, “In 1859 
or 1860 the first attempt was made at utilising Canadian petroleum. 
This consisted in extracting a liquid from the ‘gum oil’ that found 
its way to the surface at what then was known as the ‘gum beds’ 
at Oil Springs. The surface wells were dug to a depth of 40 to 
60 feet; they were not flowing wells. Near the surface rock was 
a bed of gravel, and on reaching that the oil would press into the 
well, and raise it quite a number of feet. The surface well was 
usually a shaft of four or five feet in diameter. That was done 
both at Oil Springs and here, and was the first development. The 
first drilling in the rock was at Oil Springs, about 1861—and soon 
after rock wells were sunk here.” * 

Victor Ross wrote from Toronto a few years ago in these words, 
“The discoveries on Black and Bear Creeks, in Lambton County, 
from which the flourishing industries of Petrolia and Oil Springs 
have grown, were due to the excitement which attended the Penn- 
And he continued in an interesting 


” 


sylvania discoveries 
manner when he wrote of Williams, saying, “In the hope that he 
might obtain greater quantities by digging beneath the surface of 
the gum beds, he excavated a well, and found that the deeper he 
penetrated the earth, the greater the yield. This was really the 
first oil well in America and was dug (italics by this writer, not by 
Ross) a year before Drake’s Well in Pennsylvania, in 1859, al- 
though it did not pierce the limestone.” *° 

Two United States sources are appropriate and the first ap- 
peared in 1887 in these words, “In the year 1857 these surface 
marks attracted the attention of more skillful and better informed 
men. In this year the first well was dug, not drilled (for this art 


33 The Petroleum District of Canada West, op. cit. p. 34. 
34 Report of the Commission upon the Mineral ‘Resources of Ontario and Measures 
for their Development, Toronto, 1890. pp. 158-159. 
The testimony of Mr. J. H. Fairbank can also be found in briefer form 
in this source: 
Redwood, Sir Boverton, Petroleum; A Treatise, Third edition, London, 
1913, Volume I. p. 62. 
35 Ross, Victor, Petroleum in Canada, Toronto, 1917. pp. 34-35. 
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was quite unknown in this section at that time), resulting in a 
flowing well of considerable proportions.” *¢ 

Perhaps the most famous company in the early Canadian oil 
fields at this time was the Wyoming Rock Oil Company. This firm 
employed Professor S. S. Cutting of the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York, to inspect its Canadian lands and to report 
on them. In his comprehensive report dated December 11, 1864, 
Professor Cutting said in part, “When, some four years ago, the oil 
bearing character of this region was discovered and those wells were 
dug which, for a brief time, created literally an inundation of oil 
in the valley of Black Creek, petroleum was worth hardly more than 
ten cents per barrel, and therefore hardly worth transportation.” *’ 
It seems clear that Mr. J. H. Fairbank and Mr. Victor Ross, both 
of Canada, were sure the wells that yielded surface oil prior to the 
Drake Well were only dug wells or seeps, and it is likewise clear 
that Mr. Benjamin Crew and Professor S. S. Cutting were of the 
same mind. Mr. Fairbank resided in the Canadian oil regions and 
Professor Cutting visited and carefully inspected the Canadian oil 
fields in 1860 and 1864.** 

O 

Lest there be those who regard James Miller Williams as the 
first refiner of petroleum in North America, this is the place to set 
the record straight, and on the refining of petroleum by Mr. Williams 
in Canada, these are the facts: 





1. T. Sterry Hunt, chemist to the Geological Survey of Canada, was 
at Oil Springs in December, 1860, and later wrote that “ .. . it 
was not till 1857 that Mr. J. M. Williams, of Hamilton, with 
some associates, undertook the distillation of this tarry bitumen 

39 

2. But a newspaper reported in August, 1858, that “ ... as yet no 

works for manufacturing the oil has been erected on the premises, 





36 Crew, Benjamin, 4 Practical Treatise on Petroleum, Philadelphia, 1887. p. 60. 

When Crew wrote “for this art was quite unknown in this section at 

that time” he means that drilling for oil was quite unknown, not drilling for 

water or salt brine, which, as previously outlined, had long been known in 
many parts of the world. 

37 The Wyoming Rock Oil Company, Prospectus, New York, 1865. p. 10. 

38 The Enniskillen Petroleum and Refining Company of Canada West, Prospectus 
and Report of Professor Cutting, 1865. A copy of this is available for 
inspection at the Drake Well Museum. 

39 Hunt, T. Sterry, “The History of Petroleum,” Mining and Petroleum Standard 
and American Gas Light Journal, New York, Vol. VI, No. 19, April 3, 1865. 

pp. 289-290. 
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what has been obtained has been barreled and sent to Hamilton 
to be prepared there.” *° 

3. As these two statements are in conflict, we are not certain that 
Williams refined petroleum at Oil Springs in 1857. 

4. However, if the Sarnia Observer's earlier report is correct, it 
would indicate that Williams was refining in Hamilton prior to 
August 26, 1858. 

5. We are fairly sure he was actively in the refining business in 
Hamilton during 1858 for he sold his excess crude to A. C. Ferris 
of New York that year and Ferris went up to see him in October, 
1858; his account shows the oil he purchased from Canada was 
paid for on November 19 and 22.4! This oil was from the Wil- 
liams dug wells and seepages and what he sold was part of what 
his refinery could not handle. 

€. What is believed to be the first advertisement for illuminating 
oil in Canada appeared in a London, Ontario, newspaper Sep- 
tember 15, 1859, and the material is identified as “ . the 
recently-discovered Earth Oils of Lambton ... ” and offered at 
one dollar a gallon. This was from the Williams property.* 

7. The first advertisement in his own name appeared in the Hamilton 
Spectator on July 4, 1860, and offered illuminating oil at seventy 
cents a gallon. 

8. At London, England, in 1862, Williams was awarded a medal as 
the first to refine oil in Canada.** 

These are the bare facts that can be substantiated. 

But others had refined petroleum earlier. Samuel M. Kier, a 
Pittsburgh industrialist, had sold crude oil in its natural state as a 
bottled medicine for some years starting in the 1840’s and as early 
as 1852 he was refining petroleum. Some of the crude oil he re- 
fined was purchased from Charles Lockhart of Pittsburgh, later to 
become an official in the Standard Oil Company.** 

William L. Kier, a son, said his father started refining oil by 
1851 in a one barrel capacity still; the City Council of Pittsburgh 
worried of possible danger from the refinery and so Kier moved to 





40 Sarnia Observer, August 26, 1858. 

41 “A. C. Ferris,” Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum, Vol. I, Oil City Pa., 1898, 
p. 1019. 

42 London Free Press, London, Ontario, September 15, 1859. 

43 He was also awarded a medal for his crude oil produced in Canada. 

44 Stofiel, L. E., “S. M. Kier, the Pioneer Oil Refiner,” Pittsburgh Dispatch, 

August 7, 1892. 
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Is nota Coal Oil, 
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ut is for burning in Coal Oil Lamps, and is made by distilla- 
jon of pure Petroleum, a liquid Mineral Oil, obtained froma 
oring 450 feet deep, in the Alleghany Mountains, near Pitts- 
urg, and makes a 

PERFECT AND SMOKELESS OIL 
Cer it is not explosive; and is entirely free from unpleasant 
or! 
(= Burns a high flame. without smoke or crust !!_ 
| Is a bright clear straw color, und will not change!!! 
Will burn as long as the best coal oil! !!! 
And is guaranteed to be the BEST OIL EVER USED in a Coal 
il Lamp; and it. on trial, it should not be found in all re- 
ects, as stated, the money will be returned to the purchaser. 
For sale at Carbon Oil Co.’s Depot, 191 Pearl-st., New-York. 


Author’s Collection 


nearby Lawrenceville where he erected a five barrel plant for re- 
fining. This still can be seen today at the Drake Well Museum 
at Titusville, Pennsylvania, where it is on display. 

Carbon oil or illuminating oil had been widely sold in the 
United States starting in 1857 and a few of the sales of that day 
were as follows: 


December 1857 Stout & Hand, Grocers 
Gowanus, S. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
December 1857 Augustus Prout 
Geneva, New York 
December 1857 W. Wheaton, Grocer 


Rye, New York 

By March, 1858, general sales had been made from Boston south- 
wards through Virginia, South Carolina, and parts of Georgia.*® 

By September, 1858, Mr. Alexander Muir had established his 
Carbon Oil Company Depot at 191 Pearl Street in New York City 
and was advertising nationally in Orange Judd’s famous American 
Agriculturist, a monthly paper published in both English and Ger- 
45 Ibid. 
46 Leet, Allen Norton, Petroleum Distillation and Modes of Testing Hydrocarbons, 
New York, 1884. pp. 19-21. 
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man.*? In June, 1860, Schiefflin Brothers had prepared a circular 
on how to refine oil and this appeared in Thomas Gale’s book, 
Rock Oil in Pennsylvania and Elsewhere, and was freely available.** 


O 





Of James Miller Williams, we can say so far as we know today, 
that he produced the first crude oil in Canada, is believed to have 
drilled the first oil well in Canada, and was without doubt the first 
to refine petroleum in Canada. That seems glory enough. 

As the present facts show, he was not the first to drill a well 
specifically for oil in North America and he was not the first to 
refine petroleum. 


O 





If Canadian oil men are looking for a Canadian pioneer who 
contributed heavily to the early development of the petroleum busi- 
ness, they surely have one in the person of Dr. Abraham Gesner. 
Nova Scotia born, at different periods of his life he qualified as a 
physician and surgeon, geologist, naturalist, chemist, and author. 
His work relative to petroleum was that, 

1. He provided a satisfactory replacement for the dangerous and 
expensive existing illuminants before crude oil was readily avail- 
able. 

2. He formulated and patented methods of refining a “burning fluid” 
from deposits of bitumen, soft mineral pitch, and asphaltum, by 
dry distillation followed by treatment with reagents. 

3. He conjured up the name by which such oils were to be known— 
kerosene. 

4. He wrote an important book on practical refining which was 
published in 1861 titled, A Practical Treatise on Coal, Petroleum 
and other Distilled Oils. 


Only recently has his work been carefully investigated and written 
about.*? 
Dr. Gesner died at Halifax in 1864 and in 1943 a special marker 





47 American Agriculturist, New York, September, 1858. 

48 Gale, Thomas A., Rock Oil in Pennsylvania and Elsewhere, Erie, Pa., 1860. 
pp. 79-80. 

49 Beaton, Kendall, “Dr. Gesner’s Kerosene,” Business History Review, Harvard 

Graduate School of Business Administration, March, 1955. pp. 28-53. 
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was erected at his grave. It said, “Erected as a token of appre- 
ciation and for his important contributions to the oil industry.” °° 
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ANNE POPE VAILE’S WEDDING TRIP LETTER 
Edited by HELEN THURMAN 


is one that interested me greatly. It was written in 1840 
by my grandfather’s first wife and concerns their wedding 
trip from the hills of New England to the swamps of Indiana. They 
used various modes of travel—the stage, cars, river-boats, canal 
packets, and the inclines of the Portage Railroad in Pennsylvania. 
She was evidently an alert girl and kept meticulous notes. For 
that reason her letter should prove enjoyable for people who are 
interested in the transportation of that era. The writer had been 
tenderly reared. The discomforts of days and nights on a canal, 
and a stage-ride over boggy roads must have called for patience 
and fortitude. Those graces were stimulated, no doubt, by youth 
and love, plus a saving sense of humor. 

A bit of family lore may make the epistle more understandable. 
After Rawson Vaile was graduated from Amherst in 1839, he taught 
for awhile in Spencer, Massachusetts. Among his pupils was Anne 
Eliza Pope whom he loved and married April 13, 1840. (Vital 
Records. Spencer, Mass. Page 210.) Immediately after the wed- 
ding, they made a brief visit with his parents in Vermont. Then 
they headed for Richmond, Indiana to open a school. Rawson’s 
brother, a physician, was already established there and knew the 
educational need. They had heeded the admonition, “Go west, 
young man, and grow up with the country.” 

The original letter is in the possession of Mrs. Willde A. 
Ingalls (Anne Pope Vaile) in Richmond, Virginia. She is the 
granddaughter and namesake of the young bride. 

That is the setting. O tempora, O mores! This is the letter. 


A MONG many old family letters I have been privileged to read 


Mrs. Thurman, a resident of St. Petersburg, Florida, is the grand- 
daughter of Rebecca Robinson, the second wife of Rawson Vaile. She is, 
through this grandmother, a descendant of George Robinson, described in 
“Pioneers of Pittsburgh—The Robinsons” in the March 1959 number of this 
magazine.—Ed. 

The Society is indebted to Mrs. Ingalls for a photostat of her grand- 
mother’s letter.—Ed. 
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City of Richmond, Ind. May 8th. 

My dear Father, Safely arrived at our wished-for destination in 
health. Our first mission shall now be to acquaint you & all dear 
friends at home with the events of our journey continuing my de- 
scription from the time I left Newark. I believe I described our 
progress from Winhall to that place in the letter I wrote on board 
the canal packet, & which I hope you have e’er this received. Oh, 
you cannot imagine the pleasure I felt when I received your letter 
of April 25th the night we reached Richmond. 

We left Newark the day it arrived there, but Cousin forwarded 
it immediately & it arrived here the day before we came. Was sur- 
prised you had not received two papers which we forwarded from 
Vermont, & in which I had informed you of our journey to the 
Green Mountains. Mr. Vaile’s father did meet us in Townsend, 
and we reached Winhall at ten o’clock Sat. Evening. It rained a 
little that eve—but that excepting—we have had delightful weather 
through the whole of our journey. Whenever we have had a shower 
or unpleasant weather, it has been while we were on board a steam- 
boat or Canal packet where we were little incommoded. But I must 
turn to my note-book to tell you the occurrences of each day. 

1 believe I described our visit at Dr. Pennington’s. I was delighted 
with Newark tho’ I did not go out much to see it. But I think it 
must be a delightful place in summer—or indeed in any season. 
I like my cousin, the Dr. very much, & much better than I had 
expected. Anna Jane has a good husband, an elegantly furnished 
house & beautiful children, & I see not why she should not be happy, 
if earthly blessings only can confer happiness. The house is situ- 
ated in one of the broadest & most pleasant streets in Newark, quite 
near the Park House, & nearly opposite the Academy where she 
used to teach; it is in a brick block. The front rooms are furnished 
very handsomely. Marble fire-places, marble center & dressing 
tables, pier and mantle glasses, lamps, ottomans, sofas etc., in every 
room above the basement. Dr. was very polite & kind to us during 
our stay and they both urged us to tarry longer with them but Mr. 
Vaile—and indeed both—felt the haste to proceed & rest from our 
fatigue at leisure in the Hoosier State. We did not return again 
to New York but took passage Monday 27th in the Philadelphia 
cars from Newark. 

The scenery between the two places was rather pleasant, passed 
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through Elizabethtown, Trenton, the capital—that however is not 
a remarkably pretty city. Reached the City of Brotherly Love about 
three o’clock the same day. I was quite fatigued, but I wished much 
to see this Quaker City, so—after ten—we took a long walk around 
Chestnut Street, through the gardens—looked at the mint, etc & 
returned to our hotel—passed the night. 

Philadelphia is a beautiful city—it is laid out so regularly—there 
are so many public squares, shaded by large & noble trees of all 
kinds, intersected by nice, even gravel walks with seats here & there 
on the green—& then the tastefully dressed ladies, tripping over 
them added not a little to the interest of the place. Everything here 
was green & fresh—& looked quite summerlike. The Quaker dames 
have donned their white summer hats & dresses. I felt as if I had 
suddenly been introduced into a different country wien I thought 
how cold & backward everything looked in Spencer. 

We left Philadelphia at six o’clock in the cars for Harrisburg, 
Penna, a distance of 108 miles. Everything between these two 
cities was delightful. Immediately after leaving Philadelphia, we 
entered Fairmount where are the celebrated waterworks which supply 
the whole city with pure water. We regretted much that we could 
not stop to view them, but were obliged to be contented with gazing 
at the structure while moving at railway speed. We could see 
enough however, to know that Fairmount was a charming place, & 
my imaginary castle which I had before erected on the Hudson 
Highlands was found to give place to a Cottage embosomed in the 
trees of Mount Fair. 

At New Jersey, we found the trees in full blossom, the grass 
quite high in Pennsylvania & Ohio. The grain was a foot to a foot 
& a half high, & the wheat headed, the trees out of blossom and 
the cherries half grown. We arrived in Harrisburg at three o’clock 
& went immediately on board a canal-boat for Pittsburg. I do not 
like a canal-boat so well as any other mode of travelling—however 
with pleasant company with which one is well acquainted, interest- 
ing books, and with a viewing of the really fine scenery one might 
travel even there pleasantly. But it is very slow—we proceeded 
not more than three miles an hour and were on board from Tuesday 
till Saturday noon, excepting a ride of 5 hours on Thursday in the 
railroad that crosses the Alleghany Mts. & so high, [that] we again 
left for a canal-boat. There were a great many passengers on board 
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the boat, and the berths and cabins were crowded at night by women 
& babies, the babies rendering most delightful music. In a room 
about as big as our pantry were stored 17 women and children, 
berths and all, & in the dressing-room, a place not a whit bigger 
than our kitchen closet, were some half dozen more, with heads at 
as many points of compass as Lucretia’s “jackstraws” might point 
after a “throw.” And this in a place where not a bit of fresh air 
could be obtained lest the babies should suffer thereby. I usually 
managed to get into my shelf or box and to sleep before the snoring, 
lullabys, & baby songs commenced, and woke only when passing 
through a lock. But the whole scene was rather amusing after all. 
I wish I could describe it just as it was. 

By daylight, all would be hurry & bustle, & she was best who 
found both shoes in the same part of the cabin, & could get dressed 
& washed, & on deck first. I was sorry I had no books to read 
but I borrowed some & formed some acquaintances, very pleasant 
enes, & when it was pleasant sat on deck on the trunks with my 
husband by me, gazing at the log cabins with their stone and mud 
chimneys, built on the outside, their one-paned window each side 
the unhinged door, and et cetera, and the mountains rising behind 
them and all around covered with trees of every shade and very 
beautiful, while all along we followed some river—from H. to 
Pittsburg, it was the Juniata and the Susquehanna I think. But 
even I, at last, became tired of seeing nothing but mountains, rivers 
and log huts, and longed to reach Pittsburg. The romantic ideas I 
have formerly entertained of a log hut are considerably lowered by 
a view of the reality in the interior of Penn. They are miserable 
looking dwellings. I hope there is a great deal of love there to 
balance the want of comfort. Some had not even a stone chimney 
but had merely an outlet for the smoke composed of sticks placed 
“cob-house” fashion and the interstices filled with dried mud. In 
such buildings resided some large land-holders, I should judge by 
the fine grain-fields around their dwellings, and the large stone 
barns—four times the size of the house itself. Once in a great while, 
we would hail a village and some were very pretty towns & looked 
quite ‘“business-like’—but they were not at all like our Eastern 
villages 





they were not as airy and neat, but all compact and dirty 
(perhaps I judge harshly but this, it must be remembered, is not 
the best part of Penn) looking as if one or two blocks from a city 
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had been transplanted to the West, & put here and there. 

But I must leave the canal route—tho’ I could say much more. 
Our passage over the mountains in the cars, I must describe as, to 
me, that was the most interesting part of this route. 

I will merely say the Canal from Harrisburg to Hollidaysburg 
(where it connects with the Alleghany Portage Railroad) is 40 feet 
wide at top—28 feet at bottom—4 feet deep, has 18 dams, 33 aque- 
ducts and 111 locks, whole length from Columbia where it com- 
mences, 171 miles. 

At Hollidaysburg we left the boat and went directly to the cars 
for Johnstown the other side of the mountains. The distance of the 
railroad is 37 miles 





and has an ascent of 1398 feet on the eastern, 
& descent of 1172 feet on the western side—2007 feet are over- 
come by inclined planes and pulleys, and 563 by grading. I can 
not describe this to you, dear father, but the method is curious & 
interesting. Iron pulleys are fixed in the road at regular and short 
spaces and a rope fastened at the top—passing over them & round 
the other side, & by means of machinery at the top of the ascent, 
draws cars up very quickly. Should the rope break—& no safety 
car behind—death and the destruction of the whole train would be 
the inevitable result. The ascent to one Mt. is 3300* feet and the 
rope passing twice the distance, & being 0.50 a foot cost therefore 
$3300. This was the cost of the rope alone. On this line were 
four extensive viaducts, a tunnel 870 feet long and 20 high—cut 
through solid rock. The cost of the road was $1,526,029. 

At Johnstown we left the cars & again took the canal which 
here commences on the Conemaugh river, & pursues the course of 
that stream, and also the Kiskiminitas and Alleghany Rivers till it 
terminates in Pittsburg. 

We arrived at Pittsburg Sat. noon. Our company by the way, I 
must tell you it consisted of Mr. Lanier and two daughters belong- 
ing to Madison, Ind. & a Mr. Sanford (and sister-in-law) going 
to Illinois who were with us in every conveyance from Philadelphia 
to Cincinnati. He was a gentleman of independent fortune & the 
young ladies had been two years at school in New Haven, were 
beautiful and pleasant. Our company did not tarry long in the 
smoky atmosphere of Pittsburg—but Mr. Lanier & Mr. Vaile went 





* There is evidently an error in this figure. All the others are substantially 
correct.—Ed. 
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directly in search of a boat, & found a splendid one where we all 
adjourned to dinner. The fare too, was very low—being only $5.00 
from P. to Cincinnati, a distance of nearly 500 miles—and no extra 
charge for our boxes which Mr. V. found safe and in good order. 
Our steamboat was very splendid, meals without extra charge— 
and everything nice and neat. The boat was entirely of iron and 
consisted of staterooms wholly—for private accommodation. There 
were three chandeliers in the gentlemen’s saloon much handsomer 
than your Town Hall can boast, & an elegant cut lamp suspended 
in the Ladies’ drawing-room. We had a delightful passage down 
the Ohio River, sometimes indeed, “my wandering would turn be- 
hind” but I was not homesick. I was homesick once on the canal— 
excepting that, I have been cheerful and happy. We reached Cin- 
cinnati Monday noon. I had the sick headache very severely the 
first of the day which prevented me from going out but at two 
o'clock we took our leave of the “Valley Forge” and went on board 
a canal packet again for Hamilton. There was but one other pas- 
senger besides ourselves as the boat was not to go out until 5. 
R. and self took a walk of nearly two hours on the high hills and 
gardens of the Queen City of the West. It is indeed a very fine 
city. On the north side are numerous hills and on the summit of 
each is a handsome country house with extensive gardens, & peach 
& apple orchards. We entered one of these gardens, found the 
lupins, pinks & roses in bloom—the onion and beet beds quite 
flourishing. We found a Dutchman & girl in the garden and ob- 
tained permission to continue our rambles. On the south is the 
river and the city looks beautifully with its hundred steamboats 
crowding its wharves. We started in the canal-boat at 5, and when 
we awoke Wednes., found ourselves in Hamilton. 

From Cincinnati to R, was however, the most unpleasant part of 
our route. For the fleas had quite a feast during our sojourn on 
the boat, and from H. to Eaton, 27 miles, we were crowded in a 
coach more so than any we had yet entered. From Eaton to Rich- 
mond, a distance of 16 miles, the roads were worse than anything 
I had yet seen, or ever saw. Part of the passengers got a lumber 
wagon, & four of us took the coach and set out. We were obliged 
to get out and walk no less than six times, and my shoes and stock- 
ings were well covered with a thick coat of brown mud. “If this 
is a specimen of western roads,” thought I, we may be grateful we 
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are going no farther toward the setting sun. The stage was nearly 
overturned a number of times, & we could only save ourselves by 
making our escape from the vehicle. It was very dangerous even 
in daylight—and I would on no account trust myself there in the 
night. However, we passed the bogs and quagmires in safety and 
within three miles of Richmond, we found a good McAdamised road. 
We were soon whirled into the city and a simple inquiry soon di- 
rected us to Dr. Vaile’s residence, a new two-story brick house 
where we were very cordially met and warmly greeted by Dr. V. 
and wife. They are well as usual—but the Dr. does not enjoy good 
health. He has good practice. Yesterday (Tues.) he went to an 
adjoining town to visit some patients there. I have not been out 
to see this place for I was very much fatigued with my journey— 
and have besides a very troublesome cold.—I have had a delightful 
journey—and we have, the most of the time, been found with good 
health and fine weather and pleasant society. Our prospects here 
I think good—but we can not decide so soon. The people seemed 
very glad that Mr. Vaile has arrived. 





He will commence school next Monday—you will see more particu- 
larly in the paper which I send you today—his plans as in the 
advertisement. I think, dear father, I may be useful and contented 
here. I am pleasantly situated and have, thus far, found my dear 
husband such a friend as I have wished. We often think & speak 
of you, my dear Papa, and all the dear ones at home, and daily do 
we remember all in our petitions—our united petitions—at the throne 
of grace. Tell sisters Lucretia and Sarah I thank them for their 
addition to your letter. I will write direct to grandma next and 
then they shall have a long letter, and I can tell them much to in- 
terest them about the young Hoosiers. Please to give much love to 
grandma Stearns and Aunt Bemis, Mr. and Mrs. Packard, Mary 
Jones & mother & sisters, Harringtons, & indeed to every one who 
enquires after me. I would like to have a “Spy” quite often, and 
will, in return, send papers frequently to you, & will someway ac- 
quaint you on them of our welfare & success. I shall write again 
soon & tell you how I like R. & of our School. Love to dear 
grandmother—Aunt Reed, Joseph, sisters—mother and yourself from 
your children here. Mr. Vaile will write soon as possible & acquaint 
you with our expenses here, etc. It takes a long time for a letter 
to reach you—this I presume will not be received within two weeks. 
I must now close my letter by adding the love of Dr. Vaile & wife. 
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Do not forget your Anne—but I need not ask that— May my dear 
father be blessed and prospered is the prayer of your affectionate 
children, especially your daughter 


Anne E. Vaile. 








———E—SE 














THE IMPACT OF THE COVODE 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


EpwaArp W. CHESTER 


MERICA often has been called the land of opportunity. Its 
A history is filled with the names of men who rose from 

humble beginnings to positions of power and _ influence: 
Abraham Lincoln, Al Smith, Henry Ford. John Covode was an- 
other such man. This illustrious citizen of Westmoreland County 
rose from an inauspicious start to become a member of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation in the House of Representatives at the time of 
the Civil War.' His light was eclipsed by that of his more famous 
contemporary, Thaddeus Stevens, and thus he has been somewhat 
neglected by historians. Covode is remembered today for three 
things: his investigation of the Buchanan Administration in 1860, 
his service on the Committee on the Conduct of the War during the 
Civil War, and his introduction of the impeachment resolution against 
President Johnson in 1868. This brief essay deals with the first of 
these highlights of his career—the Congressional investigation of 
President James Buchanan, commonly known as the Covode investi- 
gation. 

On Saturday, October 8, 1859, John Covode spoke to a gather- 
ing of some 400 to 500 people at Lafayette Hall, in Pittsburgh. 
Lafayette Hall was an L-shaped building located near the south- 
west corner of Wood Street and Fourth Avenue. It was the site 
of the first Republican Convention in 1856; later it was used for 
minor receptions and public dances. The building finally was torn 
down in 1895.2, In this speech, according to an account printed in 
the Pittsburgh Post, Covode attempted to implicate President 





An Address delivered before the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania on May 21, 1958. It is based on “The Covode Committee and the 
Election of 1860,” a work submitted by the speaker to the University of 
Pittsburgh earlier in the year as his Master’s Thesis.—Ed. 


1 See Archibald J. Dodds, “Honest John” Covode (M. A. Thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1933) for a full account of Covode’s life. 

2 This data on Lafayette Hall was taken from Leland D. Baldwin’s work, Pitts- 
burgh: The Story of a City (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 

1938). p. 205. 
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Buchanan in certain printing frauds which he had helped to uncover 
while serving as a member of a Congressional committee the previous 
winter.’ 

A letter which James Buchanan wrote to the President of the 
Pittsburgh Centenary Celebration of 1858 may have incited Covode 
to make his attack. In this letter President Buchanan charged that 
the Republicans had employed money in an illegal manner to carry 
certain districts in Pennsylvania in the Election of 1856.4 The ex- 
change between Buchanan and Covode quickly began to attract the 
interest of other parties. A typical reaction was the charge made 
on December 12, 1859 by Congressman John Hickman of Pennsyl- 
vania, a former Douglas Democrat who ran as a Republican in 1860, 
that President Buchanan had tried to bribe him.’ 

On March 1, 1860 James McQuade, one of Covode’s intimate 
political advisors, wrote to him from Columbus, Ohio: “Devote your 
time when in Washington to framing all the points against the Ad- 
ministration, not only by parole but have the written or printed 
proof.”® Whether this letter moved Covode to take action is not 
known, but on March 5 Covode arose on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in Washington and offered a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Administration.’ The resolution which 
Covode introduced made specific reference to the letter which James 
Buchanan sent to the President of the Pittsburgh Centenary Cele- 
bration, and referred to corruption at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
Nine days later the Pittsburgh Gazette was to remark that Demo- 
cratic politicians and editors were fluttering “like wounded pigeons.” ® 

The Covode Committee was composed of five members—Covode, 
Abram B. Olin of New York, Charles Train of Massachusetts, 
Warren Winslow of North Carolina, and James Robinson of IIlinois.° 
The first three of these were Republicans, the last two, Democrats. 
Hearings were first held on March 22. On March 29 President 
James Buchanan sent his first letter of protest against the Covode 
Committee to the House of Representatives. He charged Covode 





3 Pittsburgh Post, October 10, 1860, p. 2. 

4 See Dodds, “Honest John” Covode, pp. 18-24, for additional data. 

5 Ibid. 

6 This letter is in the Covode Papers, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

7 The full text of this document is found in House ‘Reports, Vol. V, Doc. No. 648 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1860), p. 59. 

8 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 14, 1860, p. 2. 

9 Further information on these men may be found in the Biographical Directory of 

the American Congresses (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950). 
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with conducting a “blanket” investigation, and asserted that there 
was no need for a special committee to conduct an inquiry.!° 

During the life of the Covode Committee the Pittsburgh Gazette 
defended Covode, while the Pittsburgh Post supported the President. 
In general, newspapers took one-sided stands on the validity of the 
work of the Covode Committee—it was either a godsend or a fraud. 
The Pittsburgh Post observed on April 13: “In Pennsylvania where 
John Covode is known, it is regarded as an excellent joke to put 
him upon a committee of political vice and immorality.” !! 

The investigating work of the Covode Committee was centered 
around the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, and 
the Territory of Kansas.'? In regard to the latter area the Republi- 
can members of the Committee attempted to prove that President 
3uchanan was trying to convert Kansas into a slave state. In the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard inquiry the Committee was confronted with 
the fact that Joseph B. Baker, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, 
had put his brother George on the payroll of the Custom House. 
Baker also was charged with hiring temporary employees whenever 
an election was held and then allowing them to neglect their jobs 
and to electioneer. 

Evidence was produced before the Committee that in Pennsyl- 
vania fraudulent naturalization papers had been issued by certain 
Democrats to immigrants who would vote the Democratic ticket. 
Warren Winslow made a successful attempt to conduct an investi- 
gation into alleged Republican frauds in Pennsylvania, but this in- 
quiry failed to uncover anything. Less colorful were the studies 
made of the leasing of public printing and executive binding to 
contractors. 

The witnesses called before the Covode Committee ranged from 
Cabinet members to extremely minor employees of the Philadelphia 
Custom House. One individual who played a key part in the testi- 
mony was another famous or notorious Pennsylvanian, John Forney. 
Forney was a Philadelphia Democrat who had turned against the 
Buchanan Administration and then was supporting Stephen A. 
Douglas. A few years later he became a Lincoln Republican. 
10 The full text of President Buchanan’s message may be found in his own Mr. 

Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1864). 
11 Pittsburgh Post, April 13, 1860, 


12 For the Journal of the Covode Se. and the complete testimony given 
before it, see the aforementioned House Reports, Vol. V, Doc. No. 18. 
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There exists a letter written by a high government official, who did 
not identify himself, to Attorney General Jeremiah Black of Penn- 
sylvania in which it was charged that Forney had become agitated 
because he had not been given a contract to print certain post 
office blanks by the Buchanan Administration, and in revenge testi- 
fied against Buchanan at the Covode Committee hearings." 

As editor of the Philadelphia Press Forney had a golden oppor- 
tunity to vent his rage on the Administration. His bitterness is 
reflected in the cryptic remark about Buchanan which he had printed 
on March 31: “No man has turned so remorsefully upon those who 
have served him.” '* He wrote that the measuring-stick that the 
President used to select public officials was “devotion to general 
political policy,” and that Buchanan had “bitter antagonism to the 
expression of honest Democratic sentiments.” '° 

On June 16, 1860 the Covode Committee obtained permission 
from Congress to have its majority and minority reports printed.'® 
All three Republicans signed the majority report, which was writ- 
ten by Charles Train. Covode had excused himself from writing this 
document because he did not like to write and because he felt that 
the investigation involved certain legal points with which Train was 
more familiar than he. Warren Winslow, who had made numerous 
attempts to obstruct the work of the Committee, submitted a vigorous 
minority report. James Robinson, the other Democratic member of 
the Committee, asserted that he concurred in the majority report in 
part, but that he could not sign the entire document.'7 

The majority and minority reports take up sixty pages in the 
official government document which contains the work of the Covode 
Committee. The majority report charged that the President had 
deliberately tried to make Kansas a slave state, and that large sums 
of money had been spent to secure the passage of legislation in Con- 
gress to obtain this end. Winslow failed to mention in his minority 
report the enormous bribes offered, and this may imply guilt by 
omission although the Administration was not directly tied in with 
these corrupt offers. 

Both sides made attempts to discredit the other on the charge 


13 Anonymous to Jeremiah Black, June 4, 1860, Black Papers, Library of Congress. 
14 Philadelphia Press, March 31, 1860, p. 2. 

15 Philadelphia Press, April 14, 1860, p. 2. 

16 Congressional Globe, 1st Session, 36th Congress, p. 3071. 

17 House Reports, Vol. V, Doc. No. 648, p. 92. 
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that money had been used to bribe voters in recent elections. Ac- 
tually the work of the Committee along this line was limited, as 
Covode’s attempt to investigate this subject in New York City was 
blocked by hostile reactions in and out of Congress, and Winslow’s 
attempt to discover Republican frauds in Pennsylvania was a failure, 
as has been noted. The majority report emphasized the assess- 
ments for political purposes upon the employees of the Custom House 
and Navy Yard at Philadelphia, and even Winslow in his minority 
report admitted that there were proven irregularities at the latter, 
although he maintained that the Administration had conducted an 
investigation of the Navy Yard irregularities on its own. 

On June 25 President Buchanan issued his second letter of 
protest against the Covode Committee, which was largely a repetition 
of his first letter. Buchanan said that he would have been willing to 
remain silent if the Covode Committee had not transcended the 
authority granted to it by the House of Representatives, “broad and 
general as it was.” '* He declared that the investigating group had 
not only infringed on the constitutional rights of the Executive, but 
also had degraded that office. 

As one might expect, the Covode Committee became a cam- 
paign issue in the Election of 1860. Paragraph six of the Republi- 
can Platform called for a return to economy in order “to arrest the 
systematic plunder of the public treasury by favored partisans.” '? 
A pamphlet was published entitled, “The Ruin of the Democratic 
Party; Reports of the Covode and other Committees,” which de- 
clared: “Buchanan will retire from the Presidency, like Mr. Polk, 
a much richer man than he came into it.’’?° On the other hand, 
neither wing of the Democratic Party made any mention of the 
Covode Committee in its platform or speeches, although certain 
remarks of Warren Winslow were printed.?! The Constitutional 
Unionists were divided in their reaction. 





18 Again see Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion for this 
document. 

19 See Kirk H. Porter, National Party Platforms (New York: The MacMillan Co., 
1924) for both the Republican and Democratic platforms for 1860. 

20 Page 15. A copy of this pamphlet may be found in the State Library at Har- 
risburg. 

21 The Winslow pamphlet is entitled: “Covode Investigation—Debate Arising in 

the House of Representatives on the Motion of Hon. Warren Winslow (of 

North Carolina) regarding the Covode Committee—in the House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States, June Ist and 2nd, 1860.” A copy of it also 

may be found in the State Library at Harrisburg. 
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During the campaign the Pittsburgh area was the focal point 
of the controversy over the Covode Committee. It should be re- 
membered that Pittsburgh is located just a few miles outside the 
limits of Westmoreland County, the birthplace and home of John 
Covode. The Pittsburgh Post reported on August 16 that Covode 
had been renominated by his party for Congress in the district 
embracing Westmoreland, Indiana, and Armstrong Counties, but 
sarcastically commented: “This district must be hard up for ma- 
terial, when John Covode is the only man to be found who can 
represent the Christian Abolitionists.” 2? The Pittsburgh Gazette 
noted on August 24 that Covode had spoken at Reading the previous 
week, and was scheduled to address gatherings at Lebanon and York 
in the near future.*? The paper observed that Covode was doing 
“good service” in the cause of Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Curtin, 
the Republican candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The attacks on Covode became more vicious as the campaign 
progressed. Colonel Cantrell made a speech before a meeting in 
Armstrong County early in September in which he charged that 
Covode had cast his vote for a bill in return for which a Republican 
relative of Covode had been given certain harness contracts by the 
Government.?* The Pittsburgh Post wrote on September 20 of a 
recent Covode speech that Covode “must have had on a heavy load 
of Burley’s counterfeit whisky,” and if he was not drunk, then he 
was a great fool, and his morals had not improved since he had 
become a member of Congress.** 

On October 5 General Stokes made a speech in Greensburg in 
which Covode was charged with attacking a pension given by the 
United States Government to a lady who Stokes asserted was 
“covered with the black garments of a double sorrow . . . at once 
a widow and an orphan.” ?6 A great dispute arose over the ques- 
tion of whether Covode had solicited support for renomination; 
Covode claimed that he had not, but one Doctor Burleigh, a friend 
of Covode, and A. J. Elliot, Deputy Sheriff of Armstrong County, 
claimed that he had.2”? These attacks were to no avail; on October 
17 the Pittsburgh Gazette announced the re-election of John Covode 


22 Pittsburgh Post, August 16, 1860, p. 2. 
23 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 24, 1860, p. 2. 
24 Pittsburgh Post, September 7, 1860, p. 2. 
25 Pittsburgh Post, September 20, 1860, p. 1. 
26 Pittsburgh Post, October 5, 1860, p. 2. 
27 Ibid. 
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“by a largely increased majority.” ?* Significantly this district was 
the home of Henry Foster, the Democratic candidate for Governor. 
In the November elections both Lincoln and Curtin carried Penn- 
sylvania, which may be interpreted as a vindication of Covode. 

In the light of the evidence, certain conclusions may be drawn. 
First, precedent was on the side of the Covode Committee. Second, 
the lack of references in the letters and writings of prominent Re- 
publican leaders indicates that this investigation was not a “plot” 
concocted by them to discredit Buchanan. Third, many of the 
charges of the Covode group were substantially true. Fourth, 
President Buchanan and other leading Democrats felt that the 
Covode investigation was the result of the revengeful attitude of 
disappointed seekers of governmental jobs, and thus they opposed 
the investigation. Fifth, the Democrats would have been more 
successful if they had concentrated on attacking the testimony given 
before the Covode Committee instead of unleashing their fury on 
Covode. Sixth, the Covode Committee’s work was not as important 
a factor as the slavery issue, to say nothing of the tariff, in the 
Election of 1860. 

From the point of view of the development of Congressional 
investigative power, the most significant aspect of the Covode Com- 
mittee is the fact that it was practically a blanket investigation of the 
executive branch of government. In sheer variety the Covode Com- 
mittee’s work surpassed such mammoth investigations as the Pujo 
Committee and the Nye Committee. But looking back at the Covode 
Committee nearly a century after its inception, one finds it difficult 
to accept President Buchanan’s comparison between it and the Star 
Chamber Court, for not a single individual was ever sentenced to 
jail as a result of the Covode investigation. 

The Covode Committee never became so great a national issue 
as the McCarthy Committee. How, then, is the historian to explain 
the furor which arose over the former? The probable explanation 
is that the Covode Committee served as a vent through which was 
released the pent-up hatred which had been building up in the 
decades as North and South were pulling further apart. In 1860 
there was no claim to impartiality made by those speakers or news- 
papers who put the Covode Committee’s work before the public; 
they either accepted or rejected it in toto. It was an age in which 





28 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 17, 1860, p. 1. 
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emotion, not reason, generally was used as a guide for action, and 
it is little wonder that this nation, which was founded on the prin- 
ciple that men rationally are capable of guiding their own affairs, 
soon became a house divided against itself. 
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KIER’S 5-BARREL STILL 
“A Venerable Industrial Relic” 


W. K. CapMAN 


joying the many services derived from it, may look upon this 

natural mineral resource as something new. However, the 
record shows that petroleum, in its various forms, belongs to a 
group of minerals that have excited the curiosity and the interest 
of mankind from a time even before the dawn of written human 
history. In this group are found gold and copper, whose first use 
antedates the earliest records of civilization; the more common 
metals, such as iron, tin, and bronze, all known to man prior to 
3500 B.C. 

Petroleum has been found in many widely separated places 
throughout the globe. It has appeared in the form of heavy tar 
or pitch deposited in sedimentary formations or on the surface of 
the earth, or found flowing from cracks or crevices in rocks, as oil 
springs or seeps. It has attracted mankind by its smell, its strange 
oiliness, and by the ease with which it burns. 

On the basis of use, the long history of petroleum can be logi- 
cally and conveniently divided into two main periods, namely: the 
Crude Petroleum Era, and the Refined Petroleum Era. The Crude 
Petroleum Era includes a segment of time perhaps as long as 8000 
years, and is constantly being projected further into the past by 
research, especially in the field of archeology. On the other hand, 
the Refined Era, in comparison, is just an infant, whose present 
age is but five years past the century mark. 


Pieri of today, completely surrounded by petroleum and en- 


Early Uses of Petroleum Limited 
Throughout the Crude Petroleum Era, the services of petroleum 
to mankind were restricted to four general types, namely: as a 


Mr. Cadman, of Wichita, Kansas, is a petroleum geologist, economist, 
and statistician. He was a Pennsylvanian and was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania State College in Mining-Geology in 1913. His work, however, 
has been in the major oil fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Kentucky, 
Alabama, Colorado, Montana and Wyoming.—Ed. 
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medicine; in the construction arts; as a source of light, and for 
space and process heating. 

As a medicine, petroleum was used as it came out of the ground. 
Obtained with little effort and at small cost, and requiring little 

reparation for its use, it was a curative for the ills of both man 
and beast, when applied internally or externally. It is reported that 
the Egyptians embalmed their rulers in bitumen as early as 5000 B.C. 

In the construction arts, petroleum has a very long record in 
the service of mankind. In the form of natural asphalt, for many 
centuries it has been used in the construction of roads, palaces, 
temples, public buildings; for the waterproofing of ships, cisterns 
for storing water and grains, and in roofing construction. Some 
of the earliest objects of art ever found show that bitumen was used 
in their making. The earliest written account describing the use of 
petroleum, is the building of Noah’s Ark, about 4000 B.C., found 
in the Bible, in Genesis 6: 14. 

In the field of light and heat, petroleum has a very long service 
record, but not a very imposing one. Try as they may, the ancients 
never did succeed in devising suitable means for burning petroleum 
for light and heat. They could not eliminate two very obnoxious 
products of combustion: a bad odor, and unbearable smoke. As far 
as is known, the earliest use of petroleum by man is attributed to 
the pre-Babylonian Sumerians, of the Middle East, who used asphalt 
for fuel as early as 6000 B.C.! 

In reviewing the evidence of the record, one can draw a very 
definite conclusion, to wit: For almost eighty centuries, crude 
petroleum, because of its chemical and physical characteristics, and 
because of a lack of suitable mechanical devices for its most effective 
use, was restricted to three simple, basic uses, here given in the 
order of their importance: (1) In the construction arts—as asphalt ; 
(2) in medicine—as natural petroleum; and (3) in lighting and for 
space and process heating—as crude petroleum. From experience, 
man soon learned that natural petroleum was a difficult and ob- 
streperous mineral that did not readily submit to being a servant of 
mankind. So, after eighty centuries of menial service to the human 
race, the Crude Petroleum Era came to an inglorious end in the 
year 1854 A.D. The end of a very old era was brought about by 





1 Energy Sources—The Wealth of the World. Eugene Ayers & Chas. A. Scarlott, 
N. Y., 1952, p. 11. 
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an event which not only gave birth to a new interest in oil, but it 
also gave a new look to petroleum and ushered in the golden age 
of oil—the Refined Petroleum Era. 


REFINED PETROLEUM Era—A New Day for Petroleum 

How did it come, one might ask, that petroleum, after flounder- 
ing around with menial jobs for almost 8000 years, all of a sudden 
took a new lease on life, and expanded in importance at a rate and 
to a degree that has astonished the modern world? For an answer, 
one must look back into history; and most of the answer is found 
in the Industrial Revolution of 1774. In short, the New Day for 
Petroleum was the good fortune of having been born at the 
right time. 

When James Watt, of Scotland, brought out his improved 
steam engine, he started a chain of events in civilized society that 
later came to be known as the Industrial Revolution. Of the many 
changes brought about in the social structure of the time, one of the 
most important was the flow of people from the rural areas to the 
cities, seeking employment in factories where power and tools were 
assembled for the better and more efficient production of goods. 

One of the earliest and most urgent needs resulting from the 
crowding into the cities, was for more and better lighting at a lower 
cost; lights, not only for the factories, but also for the streets and 
public buildings, as well as for the homes of management and of 
the workers. It was not long until the animal and vegetable sources 
of fats and oils, used for illuminating purposes, were taxed to their 
limits, and this condition brought about a constant increase in the 
cost of lighting. 

To meet the constantly growing demand for light, and at the 
same time relieve the demand pressure on animal and vegetable 
fats and oils, gas made from coal was first adopted as the means of 
getting more light at a lower cost. The plan was suitable for the 
lighting of streets, factories and public buildings, where limited 
areas were involved, but not so successful where attempted on wide 
areas, because every unit using coal gas had to be connected with 
the central generating plant, and this required a complicated and 
expensive system of pipes. 


The Coal Oil Industry 
To meet the persistent demand for a light that could, with safety 
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and convenience, be carried from place to place, the industrial chem- 
ists of France, England, and the United States resorted to the dry 
distillation of coal as a source of oil for illumination. The product 
from this process, a crude oi called “coal oil,” was refined into 
three principal products: naphtha, lubricating oil, and an illumi- 
nating oil that could be burned in lamps of proper construction. 

The manufacture of coal oil had its beginning in France, where 
the famous chemist, M. Selligue, “first introduced the manufacture 
of a volatile oil from the bituminous schists into France, in the 1840's; 
and operated also the split coals of Autun.’? Patents, extending 
ever a period of about fifteen years (1832 to 1845), show that 
Selligue was a complete master of the coal oil technique. For some 
reason the efforts of Selligue came to an end, and it was in Scot- 
land, and at a later date, that the real beginning of the coal oil 
industry took place. 

The first patent for the dry distillation of coal in England was 
granted to James Young, of Glasgow, on October 7, 1850. Young 
took out a similar patent in the United States, March 23, 1852. In 
the summer of 1850, Young, E. Meldrem, and E. W. Binney entered 
into partnership for the purpose of distilling torbanite, or boghead 
cannel coal, found near Bathgate in Linlithgow, Scotland.’ In their 
works at Bathgate, the firm first manufactured naphtha and lubri- 
cating oils; paraffin for burning, and solid paraffin were not sold 
until 1856; and the demand for the solid paraffin only became con- 
siderable in 1859. 

In the United States, Dr. Abraham Gesner, on June 27, 1854, 
was issued a patent for the manufacture of an illuminant derived 
from bituminous shales (Albertite coal), to which he gave the name, 
“keroselaine,” later shortened to “kerosene.”* During the same 
year, Dr. Gesner sold his patent to the New York Kerosene Com- 
pany, and remained in New York to supervise the erection of ex- 
tensive works for the company. The patent was soon rendered 
obsolete by the discovery of petroleum on Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, 
and the copyrighted name, “kerosene,” lost its protection when the 
term became the generic word for all paraffin illuminating oils on 





2 Production, Technology and Uses of Petroleum and its Products. S. F. Peckham, 
Washington, 1884, U. S. Census of 1880 (10th), p. 169. 

3 Young first used petroleum in 1848. Continued to use the oil until the spring 
was exhausted in 1851. Dict. of Nat. Biog. Stephens & Lee, edts. Oxford 
Press, London, 1922, Vol. XXXI, pp. 1291-93. 

4 Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer. Biog., New York, 1895, Vol. II, pp. 632-3. 
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the market, variously called “carbon oil,” and “coal oil,” a term 
wrongly applied to photogenic oils. 

By 1854, the rush was on to get in on the ground floor of the 
new “coal oil” business. Many companies were organized to ex- 
ploit the many deposits of cannel coal and other bituminous minerals, 
found in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, and other 
parts of the nation. Coal oil factories along the east coast im- 
ported Albertite coal from Canada and the boghead coal from Scot- 
land. By the year 1859, there were between 60 and 70 manu- 
facturers in the United States, engaged in making illuminating oil 
from bituminous coals and shales. One of the largest factories, the 
Lucesco Company, on the Allegheny River, in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, had a capacity for producing 6000 gallons of raw 
coal oil per day. 


A Petroleum Renaissance 

While the leading industrial chemists of Europe and the United 
States—James Young and E. W. Binney of Scotland, Dr. Abraham 
Gesner of New York, and Samuel Downer, Joshua Merrill, Luther 
Atwood, and William Atwood of Boston—were concentrating their 
attention and financial interests on the manufacture of coal oil, ob- 
tained from the distillation of coal, bituminous shales and schists— 
ail substances that had to be dug out of the ground, an industrialist 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, concentrated his attention on natural 
petroleum—a liquid that could be flowed or pumped out of a hole 
drilled in the ground, as the best source of illuminating and lubri- 
cating oils. The industrialist was Samuel Martin Kier, a native of 
Pennsylvania and a resident of Pittsburgh; a man of many interests 
which included coal, iron and steel, ceramics, banking, insurance, 
and transportation. 


Kier Encounters Petroleum 

Mr. Kier’s interest in petroleum came about in a more or less 
accidental way. In 1841-’42, Mr. Kier, along with his father, 
Thomas Kier, drilled two wells for salt-brine on a tract of land 
on the right bank of the Allegheny River, next to the Pennsylvania 
Canal, about a mile and one-half below the town of Tarentum, Penn- 
sylvania, The two wells, drilled to a depth of 400 feet, got a good 
supply of brine suitable for the manufacture of salt, at the works 
erected there. After several years of brine production, petroleum 
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began to come into the wells in sufficient quantities to interfere with 
the manufacture of the salt.’ For a short time the oil was skimmed 
off the brine, and thrown into the canal near at hand; a practice 
that was general among the salt manufacturers at Tarentum. 

Kier was not the first of the salt men who had trouble with 
petroleum coming into their brine wells; for years, the salt-well 
drillers operating west of the Appalachian Mountains were troubled 
with the oil, to which they gave the name, “devil’s tar.” Fortunately 
for posterity, Samuel M. Kier was the first salt manufacturer who 
did something about the oil in the salt-wells. 

Convinced that natural petroleum was a mineral that had great 
possibilities for being useful to mankind, in trying to find a use 
for the oil from his wells, Mr. Kier, about the year 1849, turned to 
one of the oldest uses for crude petroleum known to history, namely: 
petroleum used as a medicine. 

In competition with the “American Medicinal Oil” of Burks- 
ville, Kentucky, whose agents still occupied the field, Kier bottled 
and sold “Kier’s Rock Oil,” which, according to his famous bank- 
note advertising copy, was “Discovered in Boring for Salt Water, 
1848, near The Bank of the Allegheny River, in Allegheny County, 
Penn’a, about four hundred feet below the Earth’s Surface’; whose 
“Wonderful Medicinal Virtues” were “discovered, 1849.” From 
1849 to 1853, Kier’s agents covered the country, selling the medic- 
inal oil in eight ounce bottles, at 50 cents a bottle. Toward the 
end of 1853, the agents were withdrawn, and further sales of the 
oil were made through local druggists. In Western Pennsylvania, 
Kier’s medicinal oil was looked upon with great favor as a curative 
for ills, aches, and itches. 

While there may be some question as to the value of the 
“rock oil” as a medicine, two important things were accomplished 
by its sale: (1) It kept people informed as to where oil was found 
and how it was produced, and (2) it maintained a value for the 
oil at a level which caused men to continue to hunt for it, and to be 
interested in it. It may be said that Kier’s medicinal oil kept alive 
a flickering light that had almost gone out; it formed the important 
tie between yesterday and today, in the evolution of petroleum history. 

Kier, whose lifelong interest had been in developing the mineral 
resources of Western Pennsylvania, was not satisfied with using 


5 Date fixed as 1845, by Kier’s famous bank-note advertising copy. 

















SAMUEL MARTIN KIER (1813-1874) 


Pioneer industrialist and petroleum refiner of Pittsburgh. The fathe: of 
modern petroleum refining. 
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petroleum only as a medicine; the man had strong convictions that 
better uses could be obtained from petroleum; but they would 
have to be from petroleum in some other form than its natural state. 
Petroleum Refining Starts 

Driven to further efforts by his strong conviction and belief 
about petroleum, Kier started experiments in refining petroleum; 
the object being to obtain an illuminating oil that could be used in 
lamps with safety and satisfaction. Starting about the year 1850, 
these experiments were carried on in a cast-iron still of 1% barrels 
capacity, made in a local shop in Pittsburgh. The main product 
from these experiments was called “carbon oil,” an illuminating oil 
for lamps. Other products included naphtha, light oils used by the 
local cotton mills, and heavier oils used for lubricating the ma- 
chinery in other Pittsburgh factories. Unlike the manufacturing 
chemists in the coal oil business, Kier made no attempt to protect 
the results of his refining experiments with patents. 

That the experiments were fruitful is attested by an event that 
took place at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the year 1854. With 
medicinal oil sales on the decline, and faced with an unexpected 
increase in oil production from the salt-wells at Tarentum—especially 
from a well owned and operated by Charles Lockhart, of Pittsburgh, 
and a Mr. Kip, of Tarentum, late in 1853, Kier decided that the 
time had come to go into refining petroleum on a commercial scale. 


First Commercial Petroleum Refinery 

In 1854, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Seventh Avenue just 
east of the old Pennsylvania Canal near Grant Street, Samuel M. 
Kier established the first successful commercial petroleum refinery 
in the western hemisphere, if not in the modern world. On a scale 





6 The literature contains fragmentary reports of early attempts at refining petro- 
leum: In Japan, in 1613; the Near East, in 1735; Galicia, in 1810; and in the 
Caucasus, in 1823. All of these ventures had one experience in common: 
that of being born too soon. They all died early, and were not revived. 

However, many people, most of them contemporaries of S. M. Kier, 
made valuable contributions to the evolution of modern petroleum refining. 
To mention the most important, they are: James Young and E. W. Binney, 
of Scotland; James M. Williams, of Canada; and Abraham Gesner, of Canada 
and the United States. In this evolutionary development, the United States 
is represented by Professors Dixie Crosby and O. P. Hubbard, of Dartmouth 
College; Professor Benj. Silliman, Jr., of Yale; Professor S$. F. Peckham, Dr. 
Thomas Antisell, and Professor Jas. Curtis Booth, of Philadelphia. The in- 
dustrial chemists were—Samuel Downer, Jr., Luther Atwood, Joshua Merrill, 
and William Atwood, all of the Boston area. 
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adequate to meet the demands of the trade, and in competition with 
“coal oil” produced from local coal and shales, Kier produced his 
“carbon oil,” burned in a lamp of Mr. Kier’s invention, devised to 
stimulate the sale of his new lamp oil. 

At long last, after almost eighty centuries, the problem of re- 
fining petroleum on a commercial scale was solved; at long last, 
through the relatively simple process of distillation, petroleum was 
unshackled from its three or four simple tasks of the Crude Pe- 
troleum Era, and was freed to move into the broader field of the 
hundreds of uses of the oil in the Refined Petroleum Era of today. 
To personalize a substance, “Pete Roleum” was a bum until he 
became refined. And it was Samuel M. Kier who refined him. 
Kier, by the process of refining petroleum by distillation, showed 
how to transform an obstreperous mineral of yesterday, into the 
miracle mineral of today. 


Dawn of the Petroleum Industry 

When Colonel E. L. Drake brought in his famous well on Oil 
Creek, in Venango County, Pennsylvania, August 28, 1859, it was 
to Samuel M. Kier, at Pittsburgh, that Drake turned as the main 
outlet for his new-found oil. In a contract with Drake, dated No- 
vember 14, 1859, Kier agreed to take Drake’s oil in an amount 
“not to Exceed One thousand gallons per week .. . at Sixty (60) 
cents per gallon delivered in Pittsburgh or Allegheny City.”’ Be- 
tween S. M. Kier’s commercial petroleum refinery at Pittsburgh, 
and E. L. Drake’s well on Oil Creek,—the well that dramatized the 
fact that commercial quantities of petroleum could be found in a 
hole drilled into the ground, the “coal oil” boys, who had to dig 
their oil out of the ground with a shovel, were completely routed 
by the “petroleum oil” boys, who flowed or pumped their oil out 
of the ground. 


Kier’s 5-Barrel Refinery 

For several years, Kier carried on his medicinal oil business 
and his oil refining experiments at 363 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, 
this address being the head office of Samuel M. Kier’s numerous 
enterprises including coal, iron and steel, ceramics, transportation, 
etc. As the Kier operation in petroleum increased in volume, an 





7 Copy of contract sent to W. K. Cadman, Sept. 23, 1953, by Mrs. Wm. M. McKee, 
widow of the late Samuel M. Kier, II. 
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effort was made to locate his oil house as near as possible to the 
terminal depot of the Pennsylvania Canal, at the corner of Seventh 
Avenue and Grant Street. The reason for this is found in the fact 
that for a time, at least, salt and his supply of petroleum came from 
the salt-wells at Tarentum, via Kier’s line of boats operating over 
the canal between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

In the summer of 1853, after leasing a tract of land from the 
Denny Estate, the oil operations were moved from 363 Liberty Street, 
to a location on Seventh Avenue, east of the canal, and just across 
the street from the Canal Terminal Depot. 

At this new location, bottling oil for medicine and the experi- 
ments in oil refining continued until 1854, the year Mr. Kier got 
his 5-barrel commercial petroleum refinery into operation. In S. F. 
Peckham’s Report on Petroleum is found the only detailed descrip- 
tion of the Kier refinery known to exist. Quoting from a letter 
published in the Bradford (Pa.) Era, July 4, 1881, and written by 
someone calling himself “Old Salt Well,” “In the year 1854 a small 
refinery was built at the corner of Grant street and Seventh avenue, 
Pittsburgh, point of the old canal outlet into the Monongahela river 
and the same locality of the present railroad tunnel. It was there 
the first carbon oil was refined for illuminating purposes. The still 
did not have a capacity exceeding five barrels. It occupied a one- 
story building, in size 12 by 24 feet. In the spring of 1855 I pur- 
chased a gallon of the oil, had it placed in a stone jug, and took it 
home for the purpose of illumination. The kind of lamp in which 
the oil was used was the same as what was then employed for a 
substance called burning fluid. The lamp had from one to five small 
tubes, and was made of Brittania or pewter. To trim the lamps, 
cotton-wick was drawn into the tubes, perfectly tight, and the wick 
was cut down close until it ceased smoking, and then the lamp was 
nearly as perfect as any lamp of the period. Each one of the tubes 
produced a light equal to about two candles.”* The refinery con- 
tinued operating at the Seventh Avenue location until the year 1861, 
when, because of a city ordinance passed in May of that year, Mr. 
Kier moved his plant to Lawrenceville, a district then outside of 
the city limits. The 5-barrel refinery moved to “the bank of the 
Allegheny river at Ewalt Street, now known as 43rd_ street.” ° 





8 Peckham’s Report on Petroleum, p. 159. __ 
9 Geo. S. Davison, in Spirit of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 1927, p. 93. 
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Kier’s old Still, capacity 5 bbls,, Same Still now in use as a 
height 4 ft.8 in., diameter3 1t. Gasometer at Kier Bros. 
7% in., circumf'ce 11 ft. 2i in, Brick Works, Salina, Pa. 


Earliest picture (1898) of Kier’s 5-Barrel Still, doing separator service at 
the Kier Fire Brick Company plant at Salina, Pennsylvania. 
(Drawings and captions reproduced from the original) 


Here the refinery continued to operate almost up to the time of 
Mr. Kier’s death, in 1874. 


Kier’s STILL, “A VENERABLE INDUSTRIAL RELIC” 

With the passing of Samuel M. Kier, who died at his residence 
in Pittsburgh, October 6, 1874, the trail of the 5-barrel-still grows 
dim. The first mention of the still’s whereabouts was reported by 
the “Old Salt Well,” cited above. In his letter he said: “In the year 
1876 or 1877 the still that was employed in this immense refinery 
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was displayed at the exposition in Allegheny city, and was labeled 
as the first still ever used to refine petroleum.” '® The next pub- 
lished reference to the still is found in Warner’s History of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., 1889 which says: “The original wrought-iron 
still for refining petroleum is preserved by his sons as a valuable 
relic.” '' Again the trail is lost until 1898, when in the Derrick’s 
Hand Book of Petroleum, two pen and ink drawings show the still 
doing gas-separation service at a gas well in the plant of the Kier 
Fire Brick Company at Salina, Pennsylvania. This is perhaps the 
first published picture of the Kier still, intact.'? 

Twenty-five years were to pass before the Kier still again 
appears in print. In 1923, while in the Pittsburgh area, Mr. Frank 
T. Lauinger, president of the company publishing the Oi & Gas 
Journal, made a journey to the Kier Fire Brick Company plant at 
Salina, and learned that the 5-barrel-still was still doing gas separator 
service at the works. As a result of this visit, Mr. Lauinger pub- 
lished an article in the Oil & Gas Journal of December 6, 1923, 
entitled, “A Venerable Relic of the Oil Industry.” The still was 
found to be intact at the time of tiis visit. Two photographs of the 
still were used as illustrations for the article. These are the earliest 
photographs of the still, known to exist. 

In 1939, this writer, while visiting in Pittsburgh, took the time 
to make a trip to Salina, to see if the old still could be re-discovered. 
It was found at its old location; but found in a condition much the 
worse for the wear. Between 1923 and 1939, the old pot had been 
taken off gas separation service, and was standing unused. Yes, 
standing idle, and fast succumbing to the ravages of time and 
weathering. At the rate the process of disintegration was progres- 
sing, and considering the environment it was in, it was obvious that 
the time was not far off when this piece of industrial equipment, 
which played so great a part in the evolution of the petroleum in- 
dustry, would be nothing but a pile of rust. 

In the fall of 1939, thanks to the active and effective interest 
of Mr. Floyd L. Greene, late president of the General Refractories 
Company of Philadelphia, the Kier 5-barrel still was delivered to 
the Pennsylvania State University, to be placed in the Museum of 
the College of Mineral Industries. Today, the relic of the modern 





10 Peckham’s Report on Petroleum, pp. 159-60. 
11 Warner’s History of Allegheny County, Pa., 1889, Pt. II, p. 535. 
12 Derrick’s Hand-Book of Petroleum, 1898, Vol. 1, p. 952. 
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petroleum refining industry is on public exhibition at the E. L. 
Drake Memorial, at Titusville, Pennsylvania. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of distilla- 
tion in the history of petroleum; and the still is the heart of that 
vital process. Just as a glass prism separates a beam of sunlight 
into its component colors, so does a still separate a stream of pe- 
troleum into oils of many varieties and uses. Liberated by the still, 
petroleum has been able to meet, in a manner that astonishes the 
world, the ever increasing demands of the Industrial Revolution; 
many of the demands themselves were created by the refined pe- 
troleum itself. 

In a literal sense, the history of petroleum flowed through the 
still of Samuel M. Kier; it was with this 5-barrel pot that a pioneer 
industrialist of Pittsburgh demonstrated to the world that natural 
petroleum could be successfully refined on a commercial scale. 

In view of the part the still played in the evolution of the 
modern petroleum refining industry, surely S. M. Kier’s 5-barrel 
still deserves the title given to it by Frank T. Lauinger, who called 
it “A Venerable Relic of the Oil Industry.” 




















SOME LEAVES FROM A CIVIL WAR DIARY 
Edited by Harry R. Beck 


INTRODUCTION 
cy: the morning of Friday, April 12, 1861 at 4:30 a.m. the 


garrison of Fort Sumter was awakened from a fitful slumber 

by the angry roar of a mortar shell bursting over the fortress. 
This explosion signaled the beginning of the bombardment of the 
Federal stronghold in the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Its sullen roar of defiance, also, announced to the nation that the 
Civil War had begun, and underscored the failure of the efforts of 
the politicians to stave off armed conflict between the Confederate 
States of America and the states which had remained loyal to the 
concept of the Union. The momentous questions which had been 
debated during the preceding decades would now be decided on the 
field of battle. This struggle would drag on for four years, and 
an untold amount of treasure and human lives would be sacrificed 
before the questions at issue were settled by the victory of the 
military forces of the Union. 

Much has been written of Pennsylvania’s contributions to the 
winning of the Civil War. The Commonwealth contributed mightily 
toward the successful outcome of that bloody struggle by furnishing 
troops, military leaders, supplies that were badly needed by the 
Federal government and the support of the Administration in Wash- 
ington by the State’s war governor—Andrew Gregg Curtin. 

The state also found itself in a peculiar relationship of proximity 
to the actual theater of operations of the Army of the Potomac and 
the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia. On one occasion, that 
of the Antietam campaign, the war approached the borders of 
Pennsylvania, and on another it came into the state. In the first 
case, the Confederate forces turned from what appeared to be an 
invasion of the state, and, before withdrawing into the South, suf- 





Dr. Beck, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and now an 
instructor at the University of Pittsburgh, has written book reviews for the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine which appeared in the Spring 1958 
and the September 1959 issues.—Ed. 


The manuscript of this diary is in the possession of Mrs. Aulma Chess, 
a descendant, and it is published through her courtesy.—Ed. 
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fered a defeat. During the Gettysburg campaign, the Confederates 
invaded the Commonwealth, and were dealt a smashing defeat be- 
fore being forced to withdraw. The victory of the Army of the 
Potomac at Gettysburg has generally been considered the turning 
point of the Civil War. For from this time onward, the days of the 
Confederacy were numbered. The war dragged on for two more 
bloody years, but no one could have doubted the outcome of the 
struggle after the battles of Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 

The history of this great struggle has been examined in minute 
detail, and the process is still continuing. It will continue with an 
accelerated pace as the centennial of this epic contest approaches. 
The lives of the leaders have been written and are being rewritten. 
The diaries of participants of all ranks are being published as quickly 
as they can be discovered and edited. However, there is one aspect 
of the struggle that is clouded with mystery, and has hardly been 
investigated. This is the function of the militia in the Civil War. 

Every student of the history of the Civil War is aware that the 
militia of the states was called to the colors immediately after the 
fall of Fort Sumter. However, once the state forces were absorbed 
into the Federal service, what replaced them? There is evidence 
that the state of Pennsylvania had an organized militia, or home 
guard by the time of the Antietam campaign. McClellan, in 1862, 
requested that the Pennsylvania troops be concentrated at Cham- 
bersburg where they could be held in readiness to be used should 
the need materialize. Governor Curtin, naturally, cooperated, as 
he was in complete sympathy with the Lincoln Administration, and, 
of course, also was interested in protecting the Commonwealth from 
the danger of a rebel invasion. 

There is another instance when some of the state forces were 
called out for service in 1863. This occurred just prior to Lee’s 
invasion of the state in the campaign that led both of the armies to 
their fateful meeting at Gettysburg. The whereabouts of “Jeb” 
Stuart’s cavalry was unknown to both civil and military authorities 
of the Federal government, and it was feared that a raid would be 
led by that redoubtable leader into Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
with Pittsburgh as one of its objectives. 

Finally, the forces of Pennsylvania were called out at the re- 
quest of the Lincoln Administration during the Gettysburg campaign. 
This invasion of the state was regarded with great concern by the 
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authorities of the Federal government and the government of the 
state. Furthermore, it was a matter of concern to the entire North, 
as it was feared that Lee would sweep around Washington in a 
great circle, cut it off from the rest of the nation and capture the 
seat of the national government and the government as well. There- 
fore, the administration in Washington asked the governors of 
several of the Northern states to organize their forces, and send 
them to Pennsylvania. 

Not much attention has been paid to the vicissitudes which 
these state forces underwent while in quasi-Federal service. For 
one reason, any influence that they might have had on the outcome 
of the campaigns would be slight. They were completely untrained 
and lacked the discipline needed of forces to be effective on the 
battlefield. Therefore, the best method of utilizing them was to 
guard supply depots, lines of communications and to do the various 
and sundry tasks that need to be done immediately behind a battle- 
field. The role they filled lacked glamor, but it was important, 
as it freed regular troops for combat. 

Fortunately, a young Pittsburgher left a record of what hap- 
pened on three occasions when the state forces were called upon 
to go on active service. These three short accounts are important, 
as they illumine, to a certain extent, an otherwise imperfectly known 
area of Civil War history. They also give some idea of the tasks 
performed in an emergency by the state forces. Lastly, they give 
some idea of how these events were regarded by someone who lived 
in relative proximity to them and who was influenced by them. 

This short diary is in three sections. The first covers a period 
from September 16, 1862 to September 26, 1862, and deals with 
the participation of the 15th Regiment of Pennsylvania Militia in 
the Antietam campaign. The second recounts the activities of the 
same unit between June 16, 1863 and June 27, 1863. The unit was 
called to active duty to garrison the defenses of Pittsburgh when 
it was felt that J. E. B. Stuart was going to raid the city. The 
third section deals with events between July 13, 1863 and August 
14, 1863 when the Pennsylvania militia was used to guard com- 
munications routes. 

Each of these gives a day-by-day account of the activities of 
Corporal Florence C. Biggert and the units of which he was a 
member. This is an extremely interesting narrative. It shows 
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accurately what military life was like during the Civil War for rear 
echelon troops. It illustrates the boredom of routine duty, the dis- 
comforts endured while on duty for which these troops were not 
trained, the show of bravado concerning the desire to meet the enemy 
on the part of untrained troops and the confusion and inefficiency 
that exist in rear areas. The last will not surprise the veterans of 
more recent wars. 

The diary is followed by short explanatory notes for each of 
its three sections. These are not detailed, and the sole purpose has 
been to try to identify the activities of Corporal Biggert and his 
comrades with the larger picture of the military efforts in which 
they participated. 


Sept. 16/62 

Started from old Pitt about 9 o’clock P. M. Had to take old 
freight cars without any springs to speak of, and the way we did 
suffer was a caution. Arrived at Harrisburg about 10 o’clock this 
(Wednesday) morning, and after standing at the depot for half an 
hour, went up to the Capitol Grounds and encamped on the grass. 
About 2 o’clock went down to the M. E. Church, and were told that 
our quarters would be there for the night. About 4 o’clock went 
back to the Capitol Buildings and received our arms—altered muskets 
of 1837 and 41 pattern. Then marched back to our barracks and 
after taking off our knapsacks and composing ourselves to rest 
quietly—we were ordered to put them on again and get ready to 
leave—which we did after waiting in different positions and locali- 
ties for about two hours. Got off in three freight cars and were 
awfully crowded as had to take our “grub” in the same cars. Tried 
to sleep but it was next to impossible—the crowded condition of the 
car would not permit us to lie down and to sleep sitting was, owing 
to the rough motion of the cars, impossible. Some of us did sleep 
a little but it was precious little. Much doubt was expressed about 
our going to Chambersburg—but finally all were assured that we 
would go there. We did go there and arrived about 4 o’clock. After 
coming to the depot we were told that we were wanted at Hagers- 
town. Created a good deal of excitement at first and one company 
turned out to leave the cars but the balance of the regiment were 
unanimous in their answer to go. So the doubtful ones came back 
and now here we are in the city of Hagerstown. 
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Thurs, Sept. 18. 

Arrived here this morning and heard the first news of the 
battle. And stood on the street for two mortal hours waiting for 
orders. Saw numbers of wounded soldiers and the first secession- 
ists we have yet seen except for a few prisoners whom we saw at 
Harrisburg. All stores closed and the houses of secession sympa- 
thizers also. 


Friday, Sept. 19, 1862. 

Slept most delightfully last night. Went to bed (?) about 8 
o'clock with the grass for a pillow and the sky for a covering .. . 
And nothing to guard us from harm but the care of a merciful 
providence. As our officers in their great wisdom did not think it 
at all necessary to post a guard, confiding no doubt in the honor of 
the Secessionists. We raised a “muss” about it, and had a company 
guard detailed. I was a volunteer for the guard duty and I will just 
state here that if I “‘sodjer” for forty years I will never volunteer 
again for any duty. For I was this morning detailed on the regular 
guard—which I regard as a most lamentable instance of human 
depravity and ingratitude—being entirely forgetful of my distin- 
guished services. The orderly when reminded of the fact cooly 
remarked that I had “only been on guard two hours.” Our boys 
have entirely recovered from their fatigue, and a funnier set of 
fellows were never clubbed together—verily they are the “bully 
boys.” Firing has been heard all day in the direction of the river 
(Potomac) and the place is all full of rumors. Some say that the 
Rebel Jackson is on the retreat and others say that he is on the 
advance towards this place. Our Regiment has been ordered to re- 
port at Head Quarters, and have all gone, no one being left here 
but the guard. We cannot tell where they have gone but don’t think 
they will be long as they did not take knapsacks or a single ration. 
Hope they have not gone to fight and left us here. Wrote to Mary 
today, will write to Mr. Hillerman and Miss Kirk tonight . 

& o’clock P. M. The boys have not come back yet. Have now 
given up all hope of seeing them tonight. 


Saturday, Sept. 20/62 

We had an awful time last night. Our Regt. did not come 
back and we were left there to guard the stores. Our feelings can 
be imagined. In the enemy’s country 2%4 miles from any troops 
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and with about 80 men on guard constituting our whole force— 
knowing that all the neighbors were at least sympathizers if not 
absolute secessionists. Some of our men ran away from their posts 
when about the middle of the night a troop of cavalry (Union) 
passed along the road, thinking they were rebels. About the same 
time a wagon came to take our provisions and baggage and it was 
captured by provost guard and sent to Greencastle leaving us minus 
grub. Went to join our regiment today. Had drawn up in a line 
of battle three time during the night. Some badly scared. Our 
company volunteered to go out on picket, company A having re- 
fused to go, went however when they saw our boys drawn up to go. 
Left for the battle ground about 3 o’clock P. M. and are now about 
3 miles from the field having persuaded a family here to furnish 
our supper and breakfast. Have the longest miles here that it was 
ever my fortune to travel. 


Sunday 21. 

Started about 7 o'clock. Arrived at the first evidence of the 
fight about 8 o’clock, a house with a hole in it made by artillery. 
Soon began to see plenty of “sign”—the fence was riddled and 
knapsacks, cartridge boxes and etc. encumbered the ground. A little 
farther on in a cornfield lay hundreds, aye thousands of dead rebels 
winnow upon winnow of the poor fellows lay there, some just as 
they fell, others where they had been carried by our troops. Trees 
were cut and broken, houses were riddled and many dead horses 
were lying where they were killed. It was an awful sight. The 
dead were terribly changed, faces black as negroes, bodies swollen 
horribly, and a most horrible stench arising from all parts of the 
field. Our troops were busy burying the rebels, having already 
buried all our own dead, we only being able to find 3 of our dead 
lying unburied. The field was covered with arms, which were in 
some places piled up, but in many others were lying around loose. 
I captured a few relics, but the best had already been carried off. 
Saw a church in the midst of the battle-field which was completely 
riddled. Saw numbers of Union graves all nicely enclosed and 
marked, a great many of Pennsylvanians. Saw all of the Reserves 
about noon. Were very glad to see us—saw Pres, he was sitting 
on a wagon reading when I came up—looked up and saw me and 
stared at me for a full minute before he could speak. Gave the boys 
all my cheese and some of my crackers—said they had never tasted 
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any cheese since they left the Peninsula, and then had to pay a 
dollar and half for a pound of it. Gave Pres some stamps. Said 
they had received no pay for a long time. All want to go home 
and wished the war was over. Started from the field at 12 o’clock 
and walked along for full 6 hours, arriving at Hagerstown about 
7 o'clock P. M. Bunked with Co. A in the Market house, our 
company having gone to Greencastle, started to Greencastle early 
Saturday evening. 


Monday 22. 

Started from Hagerstown to go to our Regiment at Greencastle 
early this morning. Walked the RR tracks and found it most awful 
hard walking. Went out of Greencastle about 114 miles and found 
the boys all right. Was glad to come back to them and now here 
we are at Camp Comfort. Our first camp was called Camp Galway 
for our distinguished (?) colonel, our second was Camp Starvation 
—it being the one at which the boys were drawn up in line of 
battle and grub sent to this place, the consequences being that the 
Boys had no breakfast or supper and an awful scare in the bargain. 


Tuesday, 23. 

Was very tired last night. Went to work and built a tent of 
rails and green boughs. Slept first rate. Think will be sent home 
today—would like to stay a while longer. Nearly all the troops 
have gone. 


Wednesday, 24. 

Heard this P. M. that the rest of our regiment had gone to 
Harrisburg. Have been packed up for an hour waiting for the cars. 
Haven’t heard anything from home since came away. Afternoon. 
Will leave for Harrisburg at 6% o’clock tonight. Are all ready. 
Boys are singing songs of home and all seem glad that we are 
leaving. 


Thursday, 25. 

Here we are in the City of Harrisburg. After a very fatiguing 
ride of about 12 hours in dirty freight cars without seats. State 
Guards ignobly spread out lengthwise, crosswise and in every 
imaginable position except a perpendicular, nobody having courage 
enough to assume that position. Did not get away from “Camp 
Comfort” at 6% o’clock. Waited in the road until 11% before the 
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train came, by that time after being disappointed twice by trains 
which did not stop, the boys had tired themselves out singing and 
layed them down in the road with dust about three inches deep 
making a delightfully soft albeit not very clean couch. The dirt 
acquired in this way and what we were able to accumulate in the 
cars did not tend to make us present a very cleanly appearance 
when we arrived at this place. After daylight our way was a tri- 
umphal progress. At almost all the towns along the way there was 
at least one dirty little boy perched on a dirty little coal shed waving 
a tattered straw hat and shouting “Hooray!” There was a singular 
similarity between all the little boys and coal sheds—said boys being 
all dirty, said coal sheds ditto, and straw hats make almost all 
dilapidated. Almost leading us to suppose that they had been 
“gotten up” for our benefit with an eye to uniformity. Saw num- 
bers of ladies at different points who waved handkerchiefs and 
scarves and with whom some of the boys professed to have had 
“lots of fun” although that was “all in my eyes.” “I couldn’t see it.” 


Friday, 26. 

After waiting a long time, finally got started in good cars and 
made 125 miles in 19 hours—time without precedent—came to 
Altoona. Being “only soldiers” could not get any breakfast at the 
hotel. Broke my fast with Livingston, Thodin and a few others on 
tough steak, bread and butter and coffee. Did pretty well consider- 
ing all things. Detached our “incubus” of freight cars, and started 
behind the Express. Making good time. Stood out on the platform 
until I got my eyes full of dirt and saw the scenery under diffi- 
culties. Arrived in town about 3 o’clock. Met no reception, every- 





body having expended their stock of enthusiasm on the companies 
which preceded us the day before. Presented a very tired, worn 
and battle scarred appearance—no doubt. Had to listen to speech 
from Thos M. Howe and another from Lt. Col. Cooper. Were 
then dismissed and went home with thankful hearts that we had 
returned with sound limbs and glad that our campaign had termi- 
nated so happily. Hoping at some future time to be able to add 
to this record we are 
Very respectfully your 

State Guard. 
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II 

June 16 

On June 16th, 1863, the papers contained the following an- 
nouncement. “The 15th Regiment Pa. Militia marched to Camp 
Howe today and although the regiment was far from being full the 
men presented a fine appearance, marching with the precision of 
veterans.” So here we are again, out on a picnic, whether so 
much of a picnic as the last, time will show. On our arrival we 
found nothing to subsist on and as I with my usual good (?) luck 
was immediately put on guard would have fared badly if Morange 
had not procured me a meal and brought it to me on my beat. 


Tuesday 17th. 

Went to town on provost duty. Some of our brave (?) fellows 
didn’t come to time, went to bring them up. Fun to see them 
turn pale when our squad would halt and they would have to fall in. 
Nothing of any importance transpired. Men coming in from all 
directions. 


Wednesday 18th. 

Drilled for about 2 hours this P. M. Went to town in the 
afternoon, stayed until night, got my pants altered. Had enough 
spare material in the seat to make nearly another pair. Feel more 
comfortable, felt before as if had no clothes on. 


Thursday 19. 

Nothing special today, men working on the fortifications in 
great numbers and some of the 15th have gone on grand guard to 
keep men from committing depridations on the works and property. 


Friday 20. 

Our company ordered out on grand guard at Fort Herron. I 
am detailed as commissary and will not go out with them, have been 
cook for two days. Don’t like it much. Too “big a thing.” After- 
noon. Had to haul cook rations over for the men. Will be home 
tomorrow. 


Saturday 21. 

The Company did not come back, will remain until Sunday night. 
Having a good time. “Feast of reason and flow of soul” style, the 
“natives” having taken a fancy to Company D and feeding them on 
the fat of the land. 
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Sunday 21st.* 

Went out to Fort Herron this morning and was put on guard. 
Stood one relief and then had to resume my duties as commissary. 
Came to camp at dark tonight. 


Monday 22. 
Had one day of rest, except our drill, four drills being our 
daily “rations” in that line. 


Tuesday 23. 
Today had to send 30 men to guard the works, had to send 
over rations and go as guard over them. 


Wednesday 24. 

Same as yesterday. We are going to move from Camp Howe, 
don’t know where, think to a grove rejoicing in the name of Mc- 
Farland’s Grove. Hope it will be pleasanter than this one. 


Thursday 25. 

Left Camp Howe today for McFarland’s Grove and are now 
living in white walled city on a contented field. Have a beautiful 
location, fine grove, good parade ground. Camp is christened “Camp 
Swearinger” in honor of my former lieutenant of Company G 9th 
Pennsylvania Reserves, now aid to General Brooks. Found a picnic 
in full blast when we arrived. Didn’t take long for somebody to get 
up a row. Company D “fell in” and went down on a charge. Soon 
quelled the row. 


Friday 26. 

Went to Herron’s Hill today. Have a severe time. Rained on 
us all the way from camp. And then I went on guard in the rain, 
thoroughly drenched. Will return to camp tomorrow. 


Saturday 27. 

Came back to camp this morning after having a good breakfast 
which was provided by Mrs. W. A. Herron, very gentlemanly lady, 
like her much. Were ordered back tomorrow but order was recalled 
so we will spend Sunday in Camp. 





On July 9 the 15th Regt. Pa State militia returned to the city, sadly 
decimated by disease, death in battle or some other cause—principally 
some other cause. Corporal Biggert very intensely disgusted. 





* This sequence of dates is exactly as in the original manuscript.—H. R. B. 
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III 

July 13, 1863 

After duly visiting the mansion of my father’s, I the aforesaid 
disgusted Corporal Biggert have concluded to resign my high posi- 
tion in Co. D in the said 15th Regt Pa M. and tender my services 
to Capt. Knap, battery A and now 12 o’clock July 13th, 1863 have 
been mustered into service as a member of said battery. 6 o’clock 
P. M. have had a very busy day getting uniform etc., packing bag- 
gage which I am to take with me, running around to say goodbye 
and all of that sort of thing. Will leave for Wheeling tonight. 


July 14. 

Left Pgh at 1 o’clock this morning, got here (Wheeling) at 
6 o'clock, found that I couldn’t make the connection with B & O 
RR and will have to remain here until tomorrow morning. Had a 
terrific race this morning after the Provost Marshall. Was trying 
to get transportation for today. Evidentally the Provost has not 
learned the wisdom of the old maxim “Early to bed and early to 
rise.” Couldn’t find him until 8 o’clock. Have secured transpor- 
tation for tomorrow and hope will have no more trouble. Instead 
of going to Cumberland, as was my original intention, will go to 
Beverly, Va. Sorry! Might have seen Lucien Gray. Battery at 
3everly on Monday. Don’t know where now. This is an awfully 
dull place. Don’t look a bit like old Pitt. 


July 15. 

Went to bed yesterday about 3 o'clock telling the darky at the 
hotel (am staying at McLure House) to call me at 6. Woke up, 
myself, looked out, thought it looked dark, got fixed, went down 
stairs and here it was 12 o’clock midnight. Went back to bed again 
and slept by fits and starts until 5 o’clock. Will start in about half 
an hour for Grafton. 

Left Wheeling this A. M. arrived at Grafton about noon. Bat- 
tery at Hancock Md. Had to fly around remarkably fast to secure 
transportation. Secured transportation to Cumberland by RR from 
there will have to go by Canal. Am now in Cumberland. Nice place 
but fearfully dull. Will stay tonight, ordered to report at 5 o’clock 
A. M. 


July 16. 
Reported at 5 o’clock, and didn’t find any person to receive my 
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report. Provost Marshall didn’t show himself until 9 o’clock. Then 
told me I would have to wait until noon as the boat wasn’t loaded. 
Waited until night, almost, before we got started. And are now 
going along at a very slow speed. Had much trouble to get my 
boxes on board. 


July 17. 

Last night after we had retired (?) there was an alarm of 
“Rebel Cavalry in our front and rear.” A front and rear guard 
was called for and although there were some 30 men aboard, but 4 
were found who were able (?) to go. We wanted 6 and so I volun- 
teered with Sergeant Bonsall of Ist Virginia to make the other 2, 
provided they would furnish us arms, we being without arms. Got 
on the tow path and walked along behind the boat for a dreary 
7 miles, didn’t see a darn rebel. It begins to be very tedious on 
this old boat. They go so slowly, don’t make 2 miles an hour, and 
have 24 miles to go yet. Houses are very scarce along the road, 
the country has been thinly settled ever since we left Grafton, very 
good scenery however. Had my first sight of the Potomac last night. 
It is only a creek up here. Not more than 30 feet wide. I fear 
that at this rate we will never find the battery. 


July 18. 

Here we are at last. Got here about 2:00 o'clock. Got tired 
of our boat and took passage on Captain Burgonier’s boat which being 
loaded with hay don’t draw as much water as ours did. Have had 
a very wearisome time, but are now quietly at rest. Hancock is a 
very pretty little place on first sight—looks better than it really is. 
Situated on Canal and Potomac river. Our camp is delightfully 
located just between two graveyards, Episcopal and Catholic. The 
boys were very glad to see me, like officers very much. Saw a few 
Rebs last night. Very harmless, being prisoners. Couldn’t see 
Bonsell, very sorry, nice fellow. Will have church tomorrow. 


July 19. 

Went to church this morning. Made a mistake and got into 
the “Secesh” church. Our orderly conducted services in Episcopal 
Church. Went “Berrying” in afternoon, got plenty of berries. Helped 
the cooks get supper, then went to Potomac and had a good swim. 
After we came back was agreeably surprised to find Ward here. 
He left town on Friday, I on Tuesday and I just got here one day 
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sooner than he. He is an indefatigable fellow, very energetic. I am 
appointed Corporal this morning, and stuck right on guard for to- 
morrow. This has been a very fine day. Very few girls here, great 
absence of that commodity in this section. Pennsylvania is only about 
114 miles from here. 


Monday 20th. 

Wrote two letters home today. Haven’t heard from home since 
I started. Didn’t feel very lively today, being awake nearly all night. 
Won't be Corporal of the Guard for sometime again. I get along 
more easily than I supposed with our drill—not nearly so hard as 
I thought. 


July 21. 
Reported this morning that we are going to join Kelly. Some 
of the boys are much excited. 


July 22d. 

Last night received orders for two guns to be harnassed up— 
and all the rest to hold themselves in readiness, to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The poor horses stood all night and there was no 
order received. We had a funeral 





one of No. 6 became suddenly 
defunct and the detachment turned out to bury him. The ceremonies 
were very impressive. I did not see them, but heard about it from 
another. They buried him in a lonely place near a great wood with 
his head to the east and his feet turned towards Hancock and now 
the old horse sleeps in peace. From all appearances we will have 
a like scene to enact before long as one of our horses is very sick. 


July 23d. 

Had a battery drill this morning. During the drill I was de- 
tailed on special duty at Q. M.’s office. Had a heavy rain this 
morning. Have a first rate opportunity to write letters at the office. 
Have written five letters in two days. 


July 24th. 

Had a little practice on the hill today. Could hear the shells 
whistling over my head quite plainly. The boys were rejoicing 
much over the fact they are receiving Sugar, having been without 
any for a week. Nothing special to note. Wrote home today—to 
father this time, making the fourth letter, and no answer yet. 
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Saturday 25. 

Went to work at the office early this morning, loaded a few 
trains. Didn’t have any time to go to church. Went down and 
took a bath in the river this afternoon. Didn’t have much to do this 
afternoon. Went to telegraph station across the river. Was nearly 
roasted. It was awfully hot. Crossed in a sort of canoe, pushed 
myself over with a pole. Had a military funeral today, a member 
of the 14th Virginia. Our orderly read the burial service. This 
was the second funeral since we arrived. The first was a member 
of 26th battery who died in the hospital and our boys buried him. 


Monday 27. 

Was called up last night about midnight to load a train for 
Kelly’s Army, and unload some boats. Nearly went to sleep with 
the book in my hands. Worked all night. The Q. M. wanted me 
to go with them to Hedgesville, but I couldn’t see that. Neither 
could Capt. Knap. Q. M. said he would force me to go. Capt. said 
to let him try and sent me to camp. Q. M. “came down,” asked me 
to remain here, will do so. Don’t know how long. Not long I hope. 


Tuesday 28. 

Had a row in town last night. Some cavalry man shot at the 
major and Lt. Hume. Didn’t hurt them but created a terrible fuss— 
wouldn’t like to be in his place. 


Wednesday 29. 

Plenty of rumors in town last night and day before. Rebs re- 
ported coming down on us in force. Didn’t come. Rebs reported 
badly defeated at Martinsburg. The Rebs are reported to have lost 
10,000 men. Another report reaches us that we were worsted. See 
by the Pittsburgh papers that the Rebs crossed the river here on 
Sunday. We didn’t see them. The boys were firing some this morn- 
ing, only blank cartridges. Would like to have a little brush with 
them before we get home. Had beans and rice today, quite an 
addition to our bill of fare, which has heretofore consisted of hard- 
tack, “salt horse,” and coffee. Some of the boys groused awfully 
but it don’t do any good. 


Thursday 30th. 
Had a terrific storm today, blew our tents over and played 
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smash generally. Most of the boys slept in the church but our tent 
having escaped the fury of the storm, I slept there. 


July 31. 

Received two letters, one from Mary and one from Annie Bull. 
Have written twelve and received three. These two and one from 
Fred Schibler. Not satisfactory. 


Saturday, August 1. 

Weather fearfully hot. To add to my comfort, had a severe 
headache. It was announced this evening that we would go home, 
giving up our guns to another battery. Don’t like it. Would rather 
serve our time out. Officers all anxious to go home. Suppose will 
have to go. 


Sunday, August 2. 

Was cook today for first time—have helped the cook several 
times but have not been detailed before. The weather was oppres- 
sively hot, and had another headache—didn’t add to my comfort 
much. No letters, am growing weary—writing and getting nothing 
in return. Nearly all the boys went out into Pennsylvania today. 
Had a good dinner, eight men ate all the rations of eighteen. 


Monday, August 3. 

Nothing of note occurred today. Had a bad headache. Weather 
very warm. Was down town all day. Didn’t do much. Wrote 
“Sade” Gray, a good long letter, but am afraid not very interesting. 


Tuesday, August 4. 

Loafed around all day, got no letters, but one yesterday from 
Mr. Means. Am hoping for several tomorrow. Thought I would 
go over to Bath today... 


Wednesday August 5. 
Went down town early this morning, thinking I would be busy 
all day. “Billy” was sick so didn’t do anything. 


Thursday, August 6. 

Went down town this morning. Loafed around until dinner 
time, came up to see the boys firing, went to church about noon, 
marched down in ranks and orderly Sergeant conducted services. 
Six ladies present. After dinner “Dick” McC., Sam G, “Jim” and 
I went on a berrying and foraging expedition, got lots of berries. 
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Never saw anything like it, hanging in clusters. This is the “Thanks- 
giving” day, appointed by “Old Abe.” Passed quietly. Like Sunday. 


Friday, August 7, 1863 

Loafed around this A. M., was sent for this afternoon. Had 
fresh bread this morning for the first time, don’t like it as well as 
hardtack, it was sour. No letters yet. I wrote Uncle Jack and 
Annie Bull this week. The 11th Virginia has gone. No infantry 
here, don’t think we will stay here much longer. Came up to battery 
drill this morning, and this afternoon had to load ammunition all 
afternoon. Had extra roll call last night to find out who was out 
after taps. Caught several. 


Saturday, August 8. 

Quite an eventful day—not much this morning, very much this 
afternoon. Corporal Smith reduced to ranks for insubordination, 
leaving his post, and insolence when reprimanded by orderly. John 
McGrew appointed corporal in No. 1—I am released from duty at 
Q. M. office. Expect “thunder” will be to pay in the morning. 
Want to go to Bath tomorrow. Billy and several others are going 
and have invited me to be of the party, think I will go. 


Sunday, August 9. 

Didn’t go to Bath, was disagreeably surprised to find myself 
corporal of guard. Therefore, couldn’t go. This is second time have 
made the attempt. There was quite an excitement in camp today, 
caused by four of the boys taking the buggy of a citizen who was in 
church, and having a ride. Put them in the guard house, where 
they are now, and are likely to remain. More rumors about going 
home. I now begin to think we will be coming home next week. 


Monday, August 10. 

Another disagreeable surprise—was ordered back to Q. M. office 
this morning after spoiling my trip to Bath yesterday. It won't last 
long however as we will certainly go home in a few days. And 
although they are very anxious for me to stay, I am going home 
with the company. Received three letters. More than at any other 
time before, one from Mr. Means, one from John Patterson, and 
one from A. E. G. 


Tuesday, August 11. 
Carlin’s battery arrived this morning, and will take possession 
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tomorrow. So our brief campaign is over—and we are to go home 
tomorrow afternoon, without a fight, without even seeing the enemy, 
and last but not least without our guns which we all sincerely regret. 
I think the men would nearly all prefer staying to going home under 
the existing circumstances, but all are glad to bid goodbye to Hancock. 


Wednesday, 12. 

Everything has “been turned over” and our “occupation is 
gone,” in a few more days we will be citizens again, without having 
attained any special glory except that it be the glory of having lived 
on salt meat, hardtack and coffee and little of that sometimes. For 
three weeks and sour bread for nearly two weeks longer. This 
aiternoon started for RR depot. Preceded by the brass band of 
Carlin’s battery. Cheerful music made the confounded place wear 
a more pleasant aspect and I almost regretted leaving. We crossed 
the river in two detachments and marched to the depot only to wait 
there two hours for the train. While waiting with exemplary pa- 
tience a woman came up and asked for Captain Knap. I showed 
her where to find him and soon it began to be whispered that she 
was after McGrew’s dog. The dog had been a member of our mess 
for a week or more and Johnny had become much attached to him. 
She came back in a short time accompanied by the captain who 
asked where the dog was. Of course nobody knew and McGrew 
less than any other. But captain said “I guess you will have to 
give him up Johnny, as the lady has come so far to get him.” 
Johnny’s face grew red and he unbuckled his haversack, took the 
dog out, and gave it to the indignant matron who with a smile of 
triumph went on her way rejoicing. Everything comes to an end, 
and so did our waiting. We were embarked and after backing and 
going ahead from 2:00 o'clock until 6:00, we found ourselves four 
miles from our starting point. And after running until dark with 
numerous stoppages I turned in on the bottom of the car concluding 
that I would let the train take care of its own self. Didn’t sleep 
very comfortably. 


Thursday 13. 

Woke up this morning to find the train stationary a few miles 
beyond Cumberland which place we passed about midnight. Wash- 
ed my face and broke my fast on hardtack and coffee. About 9:00 
o'clock got under way and made very poor time until we got to 
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Grafton. Owing to the fact that our engine broke down at Grafton, 
got another engine and made pretty good time. The country didn’t 
look as bad coming home as it did going out—causes: pretty weather 
and familiarity with such scenery. 


Friday 14. 

Reached Wheeling about midnight. I suffered much with ear- 
ache during the early part of the night but got asleep before reaching 
this place and woke up in Wheeling. Got breakfast at the barracks. 
I got out of patience and got mine at a hotel. Started about noon 
for home and arrived at 5:00 o’clock weary, dusty and glad. And 
so after many trials I am safely over my fourth attempt at “sodjering.” 


NOTES 
Notes for the first section. 

The state troops were called out during the Antietam campaign 
as it was feared that Lee was going to invade Pennsylvania with 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg as his objectives. However, this in- 
formation was deliberately given out by Lee’s officers to deceive the 
Union Army. See Kenneth P. Williams, Lincoln Finds a General, 
New York, 1949, I, 378. The deception served its purpose, as is 
indicated in the account in Bruce Catton, Mr. Lincoln’s Army, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1951, 224-225. The real purpose was to 
try to take Washington, raze it and drive the government into refuge 
in one of the Northern cities. This would have strengthened the 
chances of the Confederacy for obtaining recognition abroad. See 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, New York, 1946, II, 
144-145. 

The firing heard on September 18, 1862 came from the battle- 
field at Antietam. McClellan could have defeated Lee decisively 
here, but his usual caution prevented him from gaining the ultimate 
victory. The importance of this battle was that it enabled the Lin- 
coln Administration to issue the Emancipation Proclamation which 
influenced the attitude of many in Europe in regard to the war. 
Thus, the Proclamation, which was issued from a position of strength 
because of the victory at Antietam, put the entire struggle in the 
context of a crusade for human freedom. Furthermore, the victory 
and the Emancipation Proclamation resulted in the French and 
British re-examining their positions in regard to recognition of the 
Confederacy. If the Confederates had been able to achieve a victory 
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at Antietam, they might have been recognized as a nation by both 
Great Britain and France. H. C. Allen, Great Britain and the 
United States, New York, 1955, pp. 479-485. 

The reference made on September 21, 1862 to the Confederate 
dead in such numbers in a cornfield leads one to suspect that this 
was the famous cornfield between the East and West woods to the 
North of the Dunker Church. It was across this field that Meade’s 
division of Pennsylvanians fought with such incredible bravery. See 
Bruce Catton, Mr. Lincoln’s Army, Garden City, N. Y., 1951, pp. 
275-276 and the map between pp. 269-270. 

The remainder of the entries for this period chronicle the 
activities of Corporal Biggert and his regiment as they returned to 
Pittsburgh. It is an account not without humor, and will probably 
arouse nostalgia among veterans of more recent wars. 


Notes for the second section. 

Nothing really exciting happened to Corporal Biggert and his 
comrades of the 15th Regiment of Pennsylvania Militia during this 
period of duty. Actually, it turned out to be more of a picnic than 
Biggert could have anticipated from his remarks of June 16, 1863. 
The reason the troops were called to duty and put on guard around 
the city was for its defense. It was feared that J. E. B. Stuart was 
about to mount a cavalry raid into Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
with Pittsburgh as its objective. 

The reason for this feeling was that Lee was moving. No one 
knew where he was going outside of the fact that he was headed 
north. Many feared that he would try to cut the Union in half by 
striking up through Pennsylvania. We now know that no move- 
ment toward Pittsburgh was contemplated, and, militarily, it would 
have been impossible for Stuart’s cavalry to strike at Pittsburgh be- 
cause of the distance. However, the fear of an attack on Pittsburgh 
was not confined to residents of the city. Henry M. Stanton, the 
Secretary of War, relayed information to Major General W. T. H. 
Brooks, the commander of the Department of the Monongahela, 
that it appeared that Stuart was going to raid the Commonwealth 
and Pittsburgh. General Halleck, the general in chief, had already 
dispatched General Bernard, the senior engineer officer in Wash- 
ington, to Pittsburgh to prepare the defenses of the city. See Ken- 
neth P. Williams, Lincoln Finds a General, New York, 1949, II, 
629 and Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 1937, pp. 317- 
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320. There is a map showing the location of the fortifications in 
Allegheny County, edited by George E. Kelly, Pittsburgh, 1938, p. 295. 


Notes for the third section. 

Why Pennsylvania’s militia was serving on active duty between 
these two dates is not clear from Corporal Biggert’s narrative nor 
from any of the standard histories. Meade had driven Lee back 
into Virginia, and the general military situation in the east was 
relatively quiet. Both the Army of the Potomac and the Army of 
Northern Virginia were resting and reorganizing after the carnage 
at Gettysburg. 

The most interesting aspect of this period of the narrative is 
how it illumines what routine military duty was like when there 
were no major engagements to be fought. Apparently, the militia 
troops were being used as service troops, and to guard lines of 
communication. The reference to Kelly is to Brigadier General 
Benjamin F. Kelly who commanded a detachment of Union troops 
at Cumberland, Md., and who was responsible for defending and 
keeping the rail lines free in that vicinity. 

After the Civil War, Florence C. Biggert, the author of this 
diary, entered the insurance business, and he eventually became 
Secretary of the Board of Fire Underwriters in Pittsburgh and 
Fire Marshall of Allegheny County. He died in 1900, and his obitu- 
ary notice may be found in the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette for 
May 16, 1900. A short account of his funeral was published in the 
same paper on the following day. 
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THE GENERAL CHOOSES A ROAD 
The Forbes Campaign of 1758 to Capture Fort Duquesne 


NiLeEs ANDERSON 
THIRD INSTALLMENT 
VII. “Pray Gop SEnp Us a Few Fair Days’—October 1758 


HE rolling hills of Pennsylvania were resplendent in their fall 

coloring in October 1758—as they are every October—yet not 

one word of beauty appears in the military correspondence of 
the month—or in any other month of the campaign, for that matter.'*? 

Nature was hard and nature was rough to the road building 
army. The blossoming laurel and rhododendron were but im- 
penetrable thickets through which to hack a path. The green sea 
of tree tops stretching limitless to the horizon was but an endless 
roof to block the sun from the gloomy forest floor—the “Shades 
of Death’’—beneath. And the turning leaves were but war paint 
of the enemy’s lurking, scalp-bent Indians. 





Forbes’ army, however, might as well have enjoyed the scenery 
that October in 1758. They did little else—besides repair roads, 
perform camp fatigue and pull guard. Unseasonable rains made a 
quagmire of roads and slowed the advance until late in the month 
when the uncertain sun dried the clay to permit the army to close.'*® 

At month’s end Bouquet still was encamped at Loyalhanna 
where he had been joined by the rest of Washington’s troops. 
Forbes with the army rear had progressed from Raystown to Stony 
(or Stoney) Creek (Stoyestown). 


149 One exception: describing Loyalhanna Major George Armstrong wrote Bouquet 
on July 27, 1758 that it “is a very pretty place; well watered and Grass in 
abundence.” Bouquet Papers, p. 283. 

With the successful completion of the campaign, Bouquet promised 
Anne Willing an account of the expedition “chiefly about the beauty of this 
situation, which appears to me beyond description.” Bouquet to Willing 
Nov. 25, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 608. 

150 Hopeful Forbes wrote Bouquet on October 15, 1758: “Your Description of the 

roads pierces me to the very soul yet still my hopes are that a few dry days 

would make things wear a more favorable aspect as all Clay Countrys are 
either good or bad for Cariages according to the wett or dry season.” Bouquet 

Papers, p. 571. 
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October was a month of frustration and promise, marked by 
only one happening of note—the successful repulse of an attack on 
the fort at Loyalhanna when French and Indians from Fort Duquesne 
came to repay Grant’s September call. 

The Braddock Road versus new road argument lay dormant but 
the bitterness and scars remained. On the 3rd Colonel Armstrong 
reported to Richard Peters, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Provincial 
Council: “The Virginians are much chagrined at the opening of the 
road through this government, and Colonel Washington has been a 
good deal sanguine and obstinate upon the occasion.”!*! 

Forbes pictured the plans and problems of the month to Aber- 
cromby on the 8th, writing from Raystown: “It is now ten days 
past, when I proposed to have marched from this, and to have 
marched directly for the banks of the Ohio, which would have taken 
eight days . . . but the provisions and Waggons put an absolute 
barr to that Step for a few days, and was no sooner remedied, than 
some excessive rains made the roads absolutely impracticable . . . 
all my endeavours have by some fatality or other been frustrated.”"5? 

One other problem Forbes cited to Abercromby, a problem that 
had been vexatious from the beginning of the campaign in spite of 
countless scouting parties sent to Fort Duquesne. He had no accu- 
rate knowledge of the enemy’s strength. Earlier Forbes had com- 
mented to Bouquet, “Wee are like people in the Dark, perhaps going 
headlong to Destruction.”!*? 

Whereas George Croghan, Indian agent of the Pennsylvania 
government, estimated a strength of at least 4000 at Fort Duquesne, 
Forbes’ own judgment was that the enemy could have no more than 
1200.'5* The difficulty was that although the garrison strength at 
the fort at a given time reasonably could be estimated, there was no 
way to evaluate reinforcement capabilities. While Bradstreet’s suc- 
cess at Frontenac had barred the northern and major source for 
augmentation of troops and supplies, the waterway to the south still 
was open. Further, the war potential of Indian allies of the French 
was but conjecture with the endless forests hiding their numbers. 

In early October Bouquet personally took charge of road re- 
pairs. The line of communication, already more than a month in 





151 Armstrong to Peters, Oct. 3, 1758; Provincial Forts, I, p. 480. 
152 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 8, 1758: James, p. 224. 

153 Forbes to Bouquet, Aug. 2, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 303. 

154 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 8, 1758: James, p. 224. 
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the making, was almost impassable from usage and rain, particu- 
larly the section from Fort Stony Creek to Fort Dudgeon and over 
Laurel Hill to Loyalhanna.'55 In the meantime Colonel Burd, with 
upwards of 1500 men, defended the depot and fort at Loyalhanna 
and busied himself in strengthening the fort and in improving the 
road forward to the advance post of Grant’s Paradise. 

The result was that Bouquet was mired in the mud on the 
easterly side of Laurel Hill when at noon on the 12th French and 
Indians from Fort Duquesne attacked Loyalhanna, and continued 
their attack through the night.'%¢ 

Losses to the Loyalhanna garrison in the skirmish were light, 
about 60 men, half from the grass guard. More serious from a 
military standpoint was the loss of all the horses which would need 
to be replaced before any assault on Fort Duquesne. The oxen, 
fortunately, were saved and the fresh meat supply not interrupted.'*” 

Jubilant was the word for the provincials under Colonel Burd 
who thought they had won a great victory. The wagoners who 
had deserted after Grant’s defeat now were “as brave as Lyons.”!*® 
Forbes and Bouquet were less impressed, particularly since there 
had been no pursuit of the outnumbered enemy. 

To Forbes it merely was an incident in the daily grind of an 
army. Reporting to Prime Minister Pitt,'°? he first commented that 
Grant’s defeat had been a “most terrible check” on his small army 
“just in readiness to have marched to the Enemy.” Then he added: 
“Since then nothing has happened, except that upon the 12th... 
a Body of 900 French & Canadians, came to repay Major Grant’s 





155 From Stony Creek on October 12 Bouquet reported to Burd that he had dis- 
covered a new way to the top of Laurel Hill “4 miles shorter, and 8 miles 
better” and asked for a work detail and 100 axes. The new road shortened 
the way from Stony Creek to Fort Dudgeon by by-passing Kickenapaulins 
(Quemahoning Reservoir). It more nearly followed the line of today’s 
Kantner-Jennerstown section of U. S. 30. Bouquet to Burd, Oct. 12, 1758: 
Bouquet Papers, p. 551. See also line of road on Potts’ Marching Journal. 

156 Bouquet had immediate reports of the action and could hear the cannon, but 
was helpless to do other than trust in his judgment of Burd to still his natural 
concern. He sent a dispatch to Burd, “I am very easy about you, the Post 
is Strong and in good hands.” Bouquet to Burd, Oct. 13, 1758: Bouquet 
Papers, p. 553. Bouquet — — Forbes, “Be at ease about the 
post.” Bouquet to Forbes, Oct. 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 555. Forbes 
reacted by sending forward pe oe ce including Colonel Washington and 
the remaining 200 troops of his Virginia regiment. Forbes to Bouquet, Oct. 
15, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 561. See Forbes-Washington Orderly Book for 
details of Washington’s march. 

157 Forbes to Peters, Oct. 16, 1758: James, p. 234. 

158 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 16, 1758: James, p. 231. 

159 Forbes to Pitt, Oct. 20, 1758: James, p. 237. 
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visit .. . They attacked the Post for three hours, with little damage 
on either side.” 

Perhaps the victory might have been greater had the British 
forces pursued. On the other hand, the attack did fail, and once 
again was demonstrated the soundness of the plan of “deposits.” 
And unmistakably the victory, such as it was, belonged to the 
provincial command. 

The rains that had mired Bouquet at Fort Dudgeon while Burd 
was earning his spurs at Loyalhanna, also mired the impatient Forbes 
at Raystown. He complained to Abercromby on the 16th that he 
had been stalled by mud since the 8th, adding: “I am ruined and 
undone by Rain, So pray God send us a few fair days—At present 
can not move one yard.”!®® All Forbes could do therefore was sit 
tight and hopefully wait out the rains, meanwhile making plans for 
going ahead when the weather permitted. 

Bouquet again was instructed to reconnoitre all possible routes 
to Fort Duquesne—including the Braddock Road—to quiet any 
arguments that later might develop regarding failure from choosing 
the wrong road.'®! Bouquet’s reconnaissance parties reported back 
that while they could fall in with the Braddock Road, the Mononga- 
hela River was unfordable and in addition the Braddock way would 
be 20 miles longer than other routes.'® 

By the end of the third week the rains let up and the sun came 
out to dry the sticky clay and give promise of passable roads. Weather 
problems still were uppermost in Forbes’ mind, however, when he 
reported his projected forward movement to Pitt on the 20th:'® “I 
am now upon my march to the Ohio, as the Season will not admitt 
of one Moments delay, and I wish most sincerely I could have pro- 
ceeded sooner, as I have no alternative left me now, but a bold 
push at last, to which I have been absolutely drove by a Multiplicity 
of Cross Events.” Forbes detailed the cross events of wagons and 
roads, and then summarized the weather and wilderness problems: 
“|. . The whole an immense uninhabited Wilderness overgrown 
everywhere with trees and underbrush, so that no where can any 
one see twenty yards those roads during the hott and dry Seasons 
were made practicable for carriages, and I was assured by every 





160 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 16, 1758: James, p. 231. 

161 Forbes to Bouquet, Oct. 15, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 561. 
162 Bouquet to Forbes, Oct. 20, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 582. 
163 Forbes to Pitt, Oct. 20, 1758: James, p. 237. 
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one, and made believe that the Months of October and November 
were the two best Months in the year for an Expedition because of 
the trees losing their leaves, by which one can see a little thro’ the 
woods, and prevent the Enemy’s surprize, which is their only 
strength, and likewise, that in those two Months the Indians leave 
the French as it is their chief hunting Season, in which they pro- 
vide for their familys during the winter.” 

He explained to Pitt that October had not borne out its promise 
because unusual rains had rendered the clay roads absolutely im- 
practicable for artillery and wagons. He concluded: “I cannot 
form any judgement, how I am to extricate myself, as everything 
depends upon the Weather, which snows and rains frightfully 
and must in a day or two choose either to risque everything, and 
march to the Enemy’s Fort, retreat across the Alleganey if the pro- 
vincials leave me, or maintain myself where I am to the Spring.” 
One note of promise was contained in the report of dreary prospect: 
the Easton Indian conference had been successful.'® 

By the next day—Saturday the 21st—the continued fair weather 
persuaded the mud-bound Forbes to move forward. He notified 


Bouquet : . as now the Weather has been extremely fine 


and as we now have plenty of provision betwixt this and Loyal 
Hannon for forty days, besides five hundred Pack horses on the 
Road from Carlile . . . and the Season of the year pressing hard 
upon us, I have therefore ordered the whole to march upon monday 
next with a design to make very few resting days, untill that we 
see the Enemy.’!® 

The fickle weather did not hold to its promise. While the 
long delayed closing on Loyalhanna got under way on schedule,'® 


164 Minutes of Easton Conference are in Pa. Colonial Records, 8, p. 175 et seq. 
See also Post’s Second Journal, Oct. 25, 1758-Jan. 10, 1759 in Olden Time, J, 
pp. 145-177. 

165 Forbes to Bouquet, Oct. 21, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 582. General Orders at 
Raystown on Oct. 21, 1758 state: “The Troops & Artillery to March on 
Monday Next the 23rd Instant.” Forbes-Washington Orderly Book. 

166 With the forward movement under way, Forbes was concerned with problems 
of success almost as much as with the shadows of failure. Both presented 
like difficulties. He informed Pennsylvania Governor Denny on the 22nd 
that even if Fort Duquesne were not taken, it still would be necessary to 
garrison the various forts on the army road as well as those east of the 
Susquehanna, and that his 1.200 remaining regulars would not be available 
for that service. Forbes to Denny, Oct. 22, 1758: James, p. 242. Similar 
letters were addressed to the other southern provinces. Denny presented 
Forbes’ request for provincial troops to the Provincial Assembly on Nov. 
16. 1758, but no action was taken. Pa. Colonial Records, p. 226. See Forbes- 
Washington Orderly Book for details of march to Loyalhanna. 
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rain stalled the column at Fort DeWart'®’ on the 24th. There, in 
the “camp top of the Allegany Mountain,” the troops huddled in 
their tents for five days, waiting a break in the weather. The muddy 
night of the 24th Forbes wrote Abercromby that the roads were 
30 bad that “horses could not carry back empty waggons” and in 
low spirits announced: “I am told that it is impossible unless assisted 
by a miracle to proceed . . . I confess my sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess are sunk to the lowest depths.”!® 

The next day he wrote Bouquet that “I dread these four last 
days perpetuall rain have entirely putt the roads past all hope of 
recovery for this season.” But dark as the outlook might be, Forbes 
resolved to keep going when the weather again permitted. He con- 
tinued to Bouquet: “For my own part I am soon determined .. . 
to do all in my power that prudence can suggest for the good of 
the service, nor do I think that in the Criticall way things stand, 
one is anyways flattered to run the risque of ruin, in the rash pur- 
suit of military glory.”'® 

Take a chance Forbes would, if the odds were in his favor, 
but he was not a born gambler to risk all, or to risk his men, for 
the mere sake of military glory. 

Finally the rains let up and the sun came out. On the 30th 
tents were struck at Fort DeWart and over the impossible roads 
the army rear proceeded. Forbes reached Stony Creek that night, 
but again the rains came and the roads once again were a morass. 
So at the end of the month Forbes was marooned at Stony Creek, 
just over the mountain from final decision. 

While Forbes was attempting to reach Loyalhanna, Bouquet 
continued to prepare his contingent of the army for combat. Clothes 
and equipment were inspected and shortages noted. A “Return of 
Maryland Troops under the Command of Lt. Col. Dagworthy Want- 
ing Necessaries,” dated October 25, eloquently attests the supply 
situation and the troop morale: “The Whole wants Blankets, but 
they are sent for; The Whole wants Clothes, but they are making.”!”° 

To Washington’s mind the month of October further accented 
the merit of his original contention concerning difficulties in build- 





167 Also called Fort MacLean. Clearly discernible earth embankments 60 feet 
square still mark the original fortification. Located at the head of Breast- 
work Run, one mile north of Grandview on U. S. 30. 

168 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 24, 1758: James, p. 244. 

169 Forbes to Bouquet, Oct. 25, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 584. 

170 Thomas Balch, Provincial History of Pennsylvania, p. 147. 
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ing a new road, and brought closer to reality his prophecy that the 
campaign would bog down at Loyalhanna for the winter. On the 
30th he reported to Virginia Governor Fauquier: “My march to this 
post gave me an opportunity of forming a judgment of the road; 
and I can truly say, that it is indescribably bad. Had it not been 
for an accidental discovery of a new passage over the Laurel Hill, 
the carriages must inevitably have stopped on the other side.”!7! 

Washington had every reason to believe that by using the Brad- 
dock Road the army would have been at Fort Duquesne before now. 
Whether the fact of arrival would have assured victory was an- 
other matter. Washington had yet to learn the rewards of patience 
and the value of striking when odds favored the main chance. His 
experience gave him no basis to evaluate the success of the Easton 
Conference, nor to weigh the influence of Post’s second journey 
among the Indians, nor to judge the strategic value of English vic- 
tories farther north. 

Now time was short and the season advanced. The army was 
drawing together and November would be the month of final de- 
cision. A striking force of some 5000 effectives shortly would be 
on anxious leash at Loyalhanna.'”? 


VIII. “ ... TAKING Brappock’s Roap .. Woutp HAvE BEEN Our 
DESTRUCTION’ —November 1758 
Over the rocky Laurel Hill and into the fort at Loyalhanna 


171 Washington to Fauquier, Oct. 30, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 299. 

172 At this time about 6,000 troops were being provisioned out of Raystown, 
including the Loyalhanna advance party, and another 600 men were on 
detached service on the Pennsylvania frontiers and on the line of communica- 
tion and serving as wagon escorts. An estimated 500 sick would be hospital- 
ized at the General Hospital at Raystown and a garrison left for local defense 
there when the army moved forward to join Bouquet at Loyalhanna. Forbes 
to Abercromby, Oct. 24, 1758: James, p. 244. (See note 63.) 

The Raystown troop return for Sept. 25, 1758, cited in Olden Time, II, 
p. 284 and also in W. H. Lowdermilk, History of Cumberland (Md.), p. 


249, is as follows: 
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jolted Brigadier General John Forbes in his horse litter on No- 
vember 2, 1758. 

For the first time in the campaign the little task force now was 
together and it was a pleasant sight'’’ for the worn general after 


the toilsome months of preparation and frustration—the plaid kilts 
of the Highlanders and the scarlet coats of the Royal Americans, 
set off by the green coats of the Pennsylvanians'’”* and the buckskin 
brown of the Virginians,'”* with a flash here and there of the yellow 
and vermilion of the few remaining Indians—all the more colorful 
against a backdrop of frost-turned and falling leaves in the waning 
days of nature’s fall pageantry! 

And what of it if the brambles and brush and mud had torn 
the uniforms and stained their colors, if leggings were in ribbons 
and shoes without soles, the men dirty and unkempt? The heart of 
the sternest of commanders must have been stirred. We may guess 
that for a moment John ‘Forbes forgot his horse litter and incessant 
pain, forgot his supply and road and other difficulties, and envisioned 
for one instant the glory of the conqueror. His objective—Fort 
Duquesne—was but fifty short miles to the west. But just for one 
instant, and then the stark realities pierced the golden dream. So 
near to success, every military fact, every reasonable assumption, 
pointed to failure. 

There still was no knowledge of enemy strength. Winter cloth- 
ing was not available for the troops. Roads soon would be im- 
passable and the army snow-bound, with no replenishment for the 
dwindling supplies until spring. Natural forage for cattle and horses 
was gone. Provincial troops would melt away within a short time 
with the December 1 expiration of their enlistment period.'”® 

Yet Forbes was not one to give up until the last moment. 
Preparations went ahead as if there still were time and as if ex- 
pected supplies would arrive on schedule. To follow up the treaty 
at Easton letters were addressed to the Delawares and Shawnees on 





173 The troops were reviewed on November 4 and the General was pleased. 
General Orders of the day state, “Brigadier Forbes was Extreemly well 
pleased with the appearance that the troops made this day and returns the 
Officers and Soldiers his most hearty thanks.” Forbes-Washington Orderly 
Book. 

174 Stevenson to Bouquet, June 2, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 7. 

175 Washington to Bouquet, July 3, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 157; Bouquet to 
Washington, July 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 183. 

176 Although the enlistment period for many of the provincials was to expire 

December 1, 1758, Forbes had privately resolved to hold these troops for 

an additional month. Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 24, 1758: James, p. 244. 
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the Ohio, recommending that they return to their home fires for 
safety.!77 

The senior officers were asked to submit plans for a march on 
Fort Duquesne. Bouquet suggested a winter attack by boat,'”* and 
Washington criticized the plan in friendly fashion.'7? Earlier Wash- 
ington had suggested an attack formation that in general principles 
eventually was to be used.'*° 

Finally the hour of decision arrived. It was either attack now 
or hole up for the winter. A Council of War on the 11th'’' was 
attended by Bouquet, Montgomery, St. Clair, Washington, Byrd, 
Armstrong, Burd and Mercer (Colonel Hugh Mercer of the Third 
Pennsylvania Battalion). All battalion and regimental commanders 
were present. Pros and cons were weighed, and the reluctant con- 
clusion reached that it was not worth the risk to proceed further 
until spring and jeopardize success so far attained in thwarting the 
Indian menace.'*? Unanimously the senior officers recommended: 
“The risks being so obviously greater than the advantages there is 
no doubt as to the sole course that prudence dictates.” 

So the prediction of Washington was to come true. The army 
was to be stalled at Loyalhanna over winter—and all because the 
Braddock Road had not been used. 

To cast further gloom on the reluctant decision of halting at 
Loyalhanna for the winter, the supply situation now was so critical 
that half rations were ordered. Liquor there was in plenty—a gill 
0; spirits per man per day'**’—but flour and meat were in short supply 
and the ration was cut to one-half pound each per man per day.'** 


177 Forbes to Kings Beaver and Shingas, and Forbes to the Shawnees and Dela- 
wares on the Ohio, Nov. 9, 1758: James, p. 252. On his second mission to 
the Indians Christian Frederick Post carried copies of these letters. 

178 Bouquet: Proposals for a Winter Expedition, Nov. 5, 1758: Bouquet Papers, 
p. 594. (See also notes 147 and 148.) 

179 Washington to Bouquet, Nov. 6, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 597. 

180 Washington to Forbes, Oct. 8, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 296. Plan is reproduced 
on facing page. 

181 Bouquet: Council of War, Nov. 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 600. 

182 Washington was slow to appreciate that an advance this far partially fulfilled 
Forbes’ orders from Prime Minister Pitt. Bouquet earlier had recognized the 
point. In August Bouquet wrote Forbes to suggest, in view of uncertain 
intelligence about the enemy, that a fortified post at Loyalhanna would serve 
two purposes: as a springboard for an attack, or if the enemy were too 
strong, as a frontier outpost. In the latter event he noted, “We shall have 
already accomplished something by regaining 140 miles of lost ground, and 
by occupying all the passes through which their parties come to overrun the 
provinces.” Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 8, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 335. 

183 Forbes-Washington Orderly Book, Nov. 3, 1758. 

184 Forbes-Washington Orderly Book, Nov. 12, 1758. 
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Then occurred one of the most fortunate bits of good luck ever 
to fall the lot of a beset general, and the general was quick to take 
advantage of the circumstance. What Forbes had been trying to 
obtain for months from countless scouting parties—accurate intelli- 
gence of the enemy—was delivered into his hands, unasked for. 
Prophetic indeed had been his words in an earlier letter to Aber- 
cromby: “I know one thing certain, that a little good luck and 
success often justifies the worst of measures and the stupidest of 
actions.”’!85 

The good fortune came about as the aftermath of an inex- 
cusable, but understandable, military blunder.'*® The day after the 
Council of War, Indians attacked in an attempt to kill or carry away 
the oxen and horses. Forbes sent out two strong detachments to 
pursue and surround the raiding party. 

As darkness closed in, the two parties mistook each other for 
the enemy and opened fire, killing and wounding some two score 
fellow soldiers. Washington himself was in the middle of the cross- 
fire and with difficulty brought the trigger-happy men to their senses 
—and the ignominy of it all was that the men were Virginians, his 
own troops. 

Three prisoners were captured, two Indians and one white man. 
The white man was a British subject who had joined the French.'*’ 
Faced with the likelihood of death sentence for bearing arms against 
the King, he broke down in interrogation to tell of the weakness 
of the forces at Fort Duquesne. 

This was all Forbes needed to know. Now he was willing to 
push ahead, with the odds of success in his favor, short rations or 
no short rations.'*8 An attack force of 2500'8* picked men was 
organized, divided into three brigades. Bouquet and Montgomery 





185 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 16, 1758: James, p. 231. 

186 Forbes to Abercromby, Nov. 17, 1758: James, p. 255. Washington’s account of 
the affair is printed in Scribner’s Magazine for May, 1893, and reprinted in 
Frontier Forts, U1, pp. 206-8. 

187 The white man reputedly was named Johnston. Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 
30, 1758, reprinted in Frontier Forts II, pp. 269-270. “Johnston” was the 
password to identify friendly Indians the eve of the capture of Fort Duquesne. 
Forbes-Washington Orderly Book and Shippen Orderly Book, Nov. 24, 1758. 

188 Even though the attack was ordered Forbes prepared for all eventualities. On 
Oct. 16 he received reports from engineers Harry Gordon and Richard Dud- 
geon regarding measures to fortify Loyalhanna. Bouquet Papers, p. 602. 

189 Figure of 2,500 is cited by Bouquet in a letter to William Allen. Bouquet to 
Allen, Nov. 25, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 610. Figure of 4,300 is cited in an 

article in the Pennsylvania Gazette of Nov. 30, 1758, reprinted in Frontier 

Forts, Ul, pp. 269-270. 
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and Washington were named commanders and given temporary rank 
as Brigadiers.'%° 

On the 15th the attack got under way with segments of all 
three brigades on the march. The Ist and 2nd Brigades—detach- 
ments of them—went ahead to cover and prepare an advanced for- 
tified position. Washington’s provincials drew the initial road- 
cutting assignment. 

It was a makeshift road to be constructed, sufficient for a few 
pieces of artillery and a small wagon train. By 11 o'clock that night, 
a full moon shedding its helping light,'®' Washington had reached 
the top of Chestnut Ridge, six miles from Loyalhanna. 

Apparently the old Trading Path along the south side of the 
Loyalhanna Creek, on which so much labor had been expended to 
make it passable to Grant’s Paradise, had to be abandoned because 
of marshy ground from fall rains. The new road went over Chestnut 
Ridge rather than through the Loyalhanna gap. From the far side 
of the ridge, south of Youngstown, the road followed in general the 
old Trading Path.'% 

The next day—the 16th—six more miles of road were cut. 
As he directed the cutters and their guards, Washington could not 
keep from mind that just 20 or so miles south lay the Braddock 
Road, already open and ready for use. He reminded Forbes: “The 
keeping of Fort duQuesne . . . will be attended with great advantage 
to the middle Colonies; and I do not know so effectual a way of 
doing it, as by the communication of Fort Cumberland and Genl. 
Braddock’s Road.’!% 

By mid-morning of the 18th, Washington had arrived at Arm- 


190 Bouquet commanded the Ist Brigade consisting of the Pennsylvania Regiment 
and the Royal Americans; Montgomery commanded the 2nd Brigade consist- 
ing of the Highlanders and the Second Virginia Regiment; Washington com- 
manded the 3rd Brigade consisting of the First Virginia Regiment and North 
Carolina, Maryland and Lower County (Delaware) troops. Forbes-Wash- 
ington Orderly Book, Nov. 14, 1758. 

191 New moon: October 31 and November 30. 


192 The northerly alternate of the Path was taken via the headwaters of the 
Turtle Creek in order to avoid ambuscade in the defiles farther south and to 
take advantage of higher ground which meant a dried road and better 
security. The southerly alternate which runs through the Bushy Run Battle- 
field site of 1763 was opened in the fall of 1759 when security was less im- 
portant and a shorter route preferable. 


193 Washington to Forbes, Nov. 16, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 302. 
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strong’s Camp, the “Three Redoubts,”'** where an advanced forti- 
fied position had been laid out by engineer Harry Gordon. Wash- 
ington’s road cutters went ahead and returned at dark. The re- 
mainder of Washington’s men helped with the new fortifications. 
The brigade butchers slaughtered and dressed the bullocks that had 
accompanied the troops in order to permit a new issue of fresh meat. 

Early the next morning—3 a.m.—Washington went ahead with 
1000 men in the direction of the headwaters of the Turtle Creek, 
leaving the Highlanders of the 2nd Brigade in position at the Three 
Redoubts to await the arrival of their commander, Montgomery.'” 

On the 20th Bouquet’s lst Brigade had joined up with Wash- 
ington, and Forbes was but a few miles behind at the Three Re- 
doubts. The 21st brought the three Brigades together at Wash- 
ington’s Camp (hilltops south of Newlonsburg). Now the outlook 
was bright: the weather continued fair; no enemy resistance had 
been encountered; more important, supplies again were sufficiently 
ample to permit a return to full rations.'%® 

Bouquet took the lead on the 21st and by nightfall had arrived 
at the final assault site—Bouquet’s Camp (ridges south of line 
Center-Universal). Two days later, on the 23rd, the supply road 
had been cut to the new camp and all troops had assembled except 
the heavy artillery. Fresh rations were issued—six days flour and 
four days meat per man.!%7 

On the 24th local defenses were strengthened while awaiting 
return of scouting parties. Dispositions were made for the next 
day’s attack. The scouts returned in the evening to report hearing 
explosions and seeing smoke over Fort Duquesne, and to report 
flight of the French. The light horse was sent forward to investi- 
gate.'%8 

The next day—the 25th—the whole of the little army marched 





194 Variously called Armstrong’s Camp, New Camp, Three Redoubts and Four 
Redoubts. Washington wrote Forbes on the 18th, “I found three redoubts 
erecting for the defence of this camp.” Washington to Forbes, Nov. 18, 1758: 
Fitzpatrick, p. 306. Major Halkett wrote Colonel Burd on Nov. 20 from 
the New Camp he described as “fortifyed with four Reduts.” Halkett to 
Burd, Nov. 20, 1758; James, p. 258. Potts’ Marching Journal marks the 
location as “Four Redoubts.” Location is three miles north of Greensburg. 

195 —— to Forbes from “Armstrongs Camp,” Nov. 18, 1758: Fitzpatrick, 
p. 306. 

196 Forbes to Washington, Nov. 20, 1758: James, p. 259. Forbes-Washington Or- 
derly Book and Shippen Orderly Book for Nov. 21, 1758. 

197 Forbes-Washington Orderly Book and Shippen Orderly Book, Nov. 23, 1758. 

198 Ibid., Nov. 24, 1758. Bouquet to Allen, Nov. 25, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 610. 
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the remaining miles to Fort Duquesne, in battle formation and with 
flankers out to avoid surprise. The entire day was taken for the 
movement.'% 

The first view of what had been Fort Duquesne was of charred 
chimneys?°—sentinels in the sky to be replaced a century later by 
towering blast furnace chimneys as the characteristic silhouette of 
the town at the forks of the Ohio. 

The 25th was a Saturday. The next day—Sunday—was pro- 
claimed a day of Thanksgiving, with troops ordered to attend 
divine services.2°' Then came burial of the dead, the corpses of 
Grant’s command about the fort and in the nearby woods, and the 
weather-beaten bones that once had been Braddock’s proud army a 
few miles away at Braddock’s field.?° 

The senior officers were quick to report the capture of Fort 
Duquesne. Forbes reported to Abercromby and Amherst and the 
Provincial Governors and Prime Minister Pitt. To Pitt on the 
27th he proudly announced that: “I have used the freedom of giving 


your name to Fort Duquesne . . . Nor could I help using the same 
freedom naming two other Forts that I built . . . the one Fort 


Ligonier & the other Bedford.’ 





199 See Olden Time, I, p. 181 et seq. on local color incidents on approach to Fort 
Duquesne, including reaction of Highlanders to sight of mutilated bodies 
of compatriots placed on stakes on Indian race track. Bancroft in his History 
of the United States, IV, p. 311, states that Pennsylvania Colonel John 
Armstrong raised the British flag. No authority has been found for the 
statement. 

200 Pennsylvania Gazette, Dec. 14, 1758, with date line “Pittsburgh (Lately Fort 
Duquesne) Nov. 26, 1758”: Bouquet Papers, p. 612, with notation “author 
unknown.” Same letter in Olden Time, I, p. 184 and in Rupp Western 
Pennsylvania History, p. 301 appendix, is credited to Captain John Haslet 
as written to the Rev. Dr. Allison. Also in Frontier Forts, II, p. 95. 

201 Who preached the first sermon is moot. Presbyterians claim the honor for 
the Rev. Charles Beatty, chaplain of the Ist Battalion of the Pennsylvania Reg- 
iment. They cite a letter in the Pennsylvania Gazette (see note 200) that 
“Mr. Beatie is appointed to preach a Thanksgiving Sermon.” Not to be 
outdone, Church of England supporters quote General Orders of Nov. 26 
that “The Whole Line to attend Divine Service at one o’Clock at the Gen- 
eral’s Tent. The Rev. Mr. Barclay to perform.” Shippen Orderly Book, 
Nov. 26, 1758. A Rev. Thomas Barton had joined Forbes’ army at Carlisle 
in July. Forbes to the Rev. Mr. Barton, July 9, 1758: James, p. 132. The 
Shippen Orderly Book for Nov. 25, 1758, has the general order “All the 
Troops are to attend Divine Service tomorrow forenoon.” 

202 Tradition has it that Major Halkett found the skeleton of his father, Col. Sir 
4 Halkett, one of Braddock’s two regimental commanders. Olden Time I, 

186, quoting from Galt’s Life of Benjamin West. 

203 Forbes to Pitt, Nov. 27, 1758: James, p. 267. When it appeared that the 
campaign might be stalled at Loyalhanna for the winter, consideration was 
given to naming that locality after the Prime Minister. Council of War, 
Nov. 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 600. Even after the capture of Fort Pitt, 
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But the Braddock Road remained a sore spot. Washington was 
not one to admit that Forbes might have been right. To Governor 
Fauquier on the 28th he wrote: “The possession of this fort has 
been a matter of great surprise to the whole army, and we cannot 
attribute it to more probable causes, than those of weakness, want 
of provisions, and desertion of their Indians.’’?% 

Bouquet was more outspoken in praise and in attributing suc- 
cess, in part, to use of the Forbes Road. On the 25th he wrote 
William Allen in Philadelphia: “After God the success of this 
Expedition is intirely due to the General, who by bringing about 
the Treaty of Easton, has struck the blow which has knocked the 
French in the head, in temporizing wisely to expect the Effects of 
that Treaty, in securing all his posts, and giving nothing to chance; 
and not yielding to the urging instances for taking Braddock’s Road, 
which would have been our destruction.”® 

With the celebration over the practical matter of disposing of 
the capture became important. Supplies could not be carried for- 
ward for a large garrison. Consequently a small force of 200 men, 
half Pennsylvanians and half Virginians, was organized for the de- 
fense of Pittsburgh.2°° Colonel Hugh Mercer was put in command. 
The remainder of the troops were ordered home, into winter quar- 
ters, and into the many forts in the back country.?° 

Forbes instructed Washington to march his troops home along 
the Braddock Road, repairing it en route.2°* To this Washington 
demurred since his soldiers had left all their personal belongings at 
Loyalhanna. Forbes yielded to Washington’s viewpoint. Wash- 
ington so informed Bouquet, getting in the last word of the campaign 
on the road argument: “It has been representd to the General that 
it will be very inconvenient for the Virginia Troops to March along 
General Braddock’s Road as their necessaries of every kind are at 





Forbes’ mind was not set. General orders prior to Nov. 29 are dated “Camp 
at Fort Duquesne.” Orders of Nov. 29 are dated “Camp at Fort Argyle.” 
On Nov. 30 the heading “Pitsburgh” appears in the orders, and on Dec. 1 
the general orders relate the official naming of the “Late Fort DuQuesne” as 
Pitsburgh, of Loyal Hannon as Fort Ligonier and of Rays Town as Fort 
Bedford. See Shippen Orderly Book for respective dates. 

204 Washington to Fauquier, Nov. 28, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 308. 

205 Bouquet to Allen, Nov. 25, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 610. 

206 Forbes to Abercromby and Amherst, Nov. 26, 1758: James, p. 262; Shippen 
Orderly Book, Nov. 29, 1758. 

207 Forbes himself left Pittsburgh on December 3. His continued illness slowed 
his return trip to Philadelphia. He arrived in Philadelphia Jan. 17, 1759 
and died there on March 11, 1759. 

208 Shippen Orderly Book, Nov. 29, 1758. 
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Loyal hannan . . . and that the advantages proposd in pursuing the 
old Road; viz that of opening it, are very trivial; as this can always 
be done faster than a Body of Men can March.”?° 

Actually Washington didn’t have the last word. Harry Gordon 
had it, Harry Gordon, the Engineer whom Forbes had labeled most 
inept, either “off at the nail” or “dilatory.”?'° In 1765 Gordon, still 
in the service, prepared a “Memorial Concerning Back Forts in 
North America.” Discussing Fort Pitt he noted: “Before I finish 
the last Subject I must observe the extraordinary Infatuation that 
has attended likewise the Choice we have made of our Route.”?"! 
Gordon explained away Braddock’s defeat as caused by delay of 
Pennsylvania in sending wagons. He claimed that if Forbes had 
used the Braddock Road he would have arrived at Fort Duquesne 
two months sooner. As it was, Gordon stated, Forbes had to ‘“‘march 
back from Duquesne or starve.” 

The argument can go on—Braddock Road or Forbes Road. 
But the inescapable fact remains that Forbes on a road of his own 
choice and making accomplished his mission and without even en- 
gaging the enemy. He did a soldier’s job. Success is his defense 
and a mighty good one on which to rest his case. 


In CONCLUSION 

The year 1758 did not finish the Braddock Road-Forbes Road 
controversy. Road rivalry and provincial rivalry continued until 
the day came that not one road or two roads but many roads were 
needed to serve the growing nation. 

The twisting forest aisle that was the Forbes Road played a 
major part in opening the west. Prior to the day of the canal and 
the railroads it was known to all America as the Great Road or 
Pennsylvania Road. Its original trace, with variations, today is 
followed by the Lincoln Highway, U.S. 30. The first section of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, joining Carlisle with Pittsburgh, as did 
Forbes’ route, closely approximates the road the soldiers hacked 
through the virgin wilderness two hundred years ago. 

Others of today’s roads also reflect the pioneer work of Forbes’ 
axemen and their contemporaries. U.S. 220 flows from Bedford 
to Cumberland along the line of the communication opened to serve 





209 Washington to Bouquet, Nov. 29, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 615. 
210 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 8, 1758: James, p. 224. 
211 S. M. Pargellis, Military Affairs in North America, p. 464. 
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the conquering army. The spur of the old Burd Road, southwest 
from Bedford, now forms a part of scenic State Route 31, formerly 
called the “Glade Road.” The planned but only partially completed 
connection between William’s Ferry and Fort Cumberland now 
forms part of the first National Road, U.S. 40; U.S. 40 continues 
west from Cumberland to the summit above Uniontown along the 
line of Braddock’s road. 


This account has been of the Forbes expedition with road rivalry 
as the point of accent. While Washington lost the argument, none- 
theless the story reveals the early military grasp and growth in 
military conception of the youthful soldier. 

Where he was not self-taught, almost the whole of Washington’s 
military education prior to the Revolution came at the hands of 
two British generals, Edward Braddock and John Forbes, and their 
subordinates. And what better tutors could the Virginian have 
had than the plodding, indomitable Scotsman and his loyal second- 
in-command Henry Bouquet; and what poorer tutor than the per- 
sonally brave but inadequate Braddock? 

It was well for America that Braddock failed where all signs 
pointed to his success, and that Forbes succeeded where all signs 
pointed to failure. Forbes won without engaging the enemy; Brad- 
dock lost by engaging the enemy. In the darkening days of conflict 
of the American Revolution, Washington thankfully could look back 
upon the emaciated, pain-racked little general in the horse litter 
who had taught him the virtue of patience, the value of logistics, 
the efficacy of training, and the reward of choosing battle upon his 
own terms. 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography is for the lay reader, the amateur historian. 

Military papers and letters that were painstakingly and piece- 
meal viewed in the archives of the British Museum and in various 
depositories throughout America in years past now are available to 
all for the asking in excellent printed compilations. 

Practically the whole story of the Forbes Road and Forbes 
Campaign may be gained from three recent anthologies: Bouquet 
Papers, Writings of Forbes (James), and Writings of Washington 
(Fitzpatrick), and from complementary Orderly Books of Henry 
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; Bouquet, George Washington and Joseph Shippen. The anthologies 
locate the depositories of all writings. 

If to the above is added the glowing account of master historian 
Parkman in Montcalm and Wolfe, plus a general background of 
the French and Indian War localized to Pennsylvania such as James’ 
chapter on “Decision at the Forks” in James and Stotz Drums in 
the Forest, the story of Forbes will be in proper perspective. The 
accounts of the expedition in Buck’s Planting of Civilization in 
Western Pennsylvania and in Freeman’s George Washington are 
excellent. 

Only principal references are cited, particularly those published 
since the thorough bibliography compiled by Irene Stewart of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh as part of her Letters of General 
John Forbes in 1927. Buck and Freeman and the Bouquet Papers, 
cited above, contain complete bibliographies. 

Citation to maps and accounts of early travelers, pointed chiefly 
to the course of the Forbes Road, are not included since exact road 
location is not a major premise of this account. Because of their 
particular worth, however, Potts’ Marching Journal and Hulbert’s 
The Old Glade Road are noted. 

Attention should be called to the many excellent and popular 
publications of the University of Pittsburgh Press dealing with local 
history, the latest of which, a biography of General Braddock, was 
released in the summer of 1958: Jll-Starred General by Lee Mc- 
Cardell. 





Mivitary LETTERS AND ORDERS 
From Prime Minister William Pitt: 
Kimball, G. S., Correspondence of William Pitt I (1906) 
From Brigadier General John Forbes: 
. James, A. P., Writings of General John Forbes (1938) 
- Stewart, Irene, Letters of General John Forbes Relating 
s to Expedition Against Fort Duquesne (1927) 
To and From Colonel Henry Bouquet: 
The Papers of Henry Bouquet, Pennsylvania Historical 








- Commission (1940)—19 volumes mimeographed 
et The Papers of Henry Bouquet, II, “The Forbes Expedi- 
- tion,” Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


(1951), First entry is June 1, 1758; last is December 31, 
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1758. Appendix includes Bouquet Orderly Book 
(see below) 

From Colonel George Washington: 
Fitzpatrick, John C., ed., Writings of George Washington, 
1757-69, II (1931 edition). Comparable compilations have 
been edited by W. C. Ford and by Jared Sparks. 

To Colonel George Washington: 
Hamilton, S. M., ed., Letters to Washington, 1755-75, II 
and III (1899) 


OrperLY Books 

Bouquet Orderly Book—June 17 through September 17, 1758. 
Printed as an appendix to the Bouquet Papers. 

Washington-Forbes Orderly Book—September 21 through No- 
vember 24, 1758, Library of Congress. Photostatic copy 
in Pennsylvania Room of Carnegie Library and library of 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Typewritten 
transcripts also available. 

Joseph Shippen Orderly Book—November 19 through Decem- 
ber 3, 1758, American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 
Photostatic copy at Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Typewritten transcript also available. 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 
Balch, Thomas, Provincial History of Pennsylvania (1855). 
Also known as the “Shippen Papers.” 
Craig, Neville B., ed., The Olden Time (1746-7). Two volumes. 
Pennsylvania Archives, eight series (1852-1945) 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records—sixteen volumes. Also known 
as “Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania.” 
An additional volume contains a complete index as well as 
an index of the first series of the Pennsylvania Archives. 
Pargellis, Stanley M., Military Affairs in North America (1935) 
Potts, John, Forbes Marching Journal to the Ohio (1758), His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Consists of 
a map tracing Forbes’ progress from Fort Loudoun to 
Fort Duquesne. Copy of the original in Pennsylvania Room 
of Carnegie Library, photostat of original at Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania. 























PRINCIPAL SECONDARY MATERIALS 
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PRINCIPAL SECONDARY MATERIALS—Books 


Albert, George D., ed., Frontier Forts, “Report of the Com- 
mission to Locate the Sites of the Frontier Forts of Penn- 
sylvania,” two volumes (1896—2nd edition 1916) 

Boucher, John H., Old and New Westmoreland, I (1918) 

Buck, S. J. and E. H., The Planting of Civilization in Western 
Pennsylvania (1939) 

Donehoo, George P., Pennsylvania, A History, II (1926) 

Downes, Randolph C., Council Fires on the Upper Ohio (1940) 

Fortescue, Sir John W., History of British Army, II (1899) 

Freeman, Douglas S., George Washington, I and II (1948), 
VI—bibliography (1954) 

Hulbert, Archer B., Historic Highways, V, “The Old Glade 
Road” (1903) 

James, A. P. and Stotz, Charles M., Drums in the Forest (1958) 

Lowdermilk, Will H., History of Cumberland (Maryland) 
(1878) 

McCardell, Lee, //l-Starred General (1958) 

Parkman, Francis, Montcalm and Wolfe, II (1884) 

Rupp, I. D., Early History of Western Pennsylvania (1846) 

Sargent, Winthrop, History of an Expedition Against Fort 
Duquesne (1855) 

Sipe, C. Hale, Indian Wars of Pennsylvania (1929) 

Sipe, C. Hale, Fort Ligonier and Its Times (1932) 

Thwaites, R. G., France in America, Vol. VII of “American 
Nation: A History,” Albert B. Hart, ed. (1905) 

Walkinshaw, Lewis C., Annals of Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
T (1939) 


MAGAZINES, ETC. 





The subject index of the two magazines below will direct 
the reader to various facets of the Forbes campaign: 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, WPHM 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, PMHB 


MANUSCRIPT 


Huston, John W., Fort Pitt—1758-1772, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Pittsburgh (1957) 























BOOK REVIEWS 


The British Isles and the American Colonies: Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1748-1754 |The British Empire before the American 
Revolution, Volume I]. By LAwrence Gipson. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. liv, 248.) $8.50. 


In 1936 Dr. Gipson published the first of a series of eight vol- 
umes under the general title of The British Empire before the 
American Revolution. The work under review is a revised version 
of the first volume. This series has been generally accepted by 
scholars as the final word on the period and is a classic in his- 
torical literature. 

In making this revision Dr. Gipson showed the good judgment 
of nct injuring a good book by radical changes. This volume, though 
fuller in treatment, has much in common with the original produc- 
tion. A chapter on Wales has been included and a useful summary 
at the end has been added. 

There is a full, fair, and even sympathetic treatment of political, 
economic, and social conditions in each of the component parts of 
the British Isles. Religious and ethical conditions are also dis- 
cussed, with a candid exposure of moral shortcomings. The reader 
is impressed with the great inequality as to economic status between 
the upper and lower classes. This was especially marked in Ireland 
and was one of the causes of the great distress suffered there by the 
masses in the unhappy period of the early 1740’s. He points out, 
however, as other causes of the poverty of the Irish tenants, their 
idleness and over-indulgence in alcoholic beverages. 

England is represented as being far ahead of the other states in 
economic well-being and the general welfare of the masses. Moral 
conditions were far from ideal, however; prostitution and drunken- 
ness were far too prevalent, but in general the moral tone of the 
people was sound. Despite the “rotten borough” system, the control 
of the government by the upper classes and the graft that featured 
this control, the masses enjoyed considerable individual freedom. 
The unjust laws against Catholics were not enforced in any of the 
divisions and these religionists enjoyed freedom of worship. The 
obligation to give financial support to the established (Anglican) 
church, however, worked a hardship on them and Protestant dis- 
senters. 
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A gloomy picture is presented of the Highland Scots and the 
Welsh farmers, as well as the Irish tenants. The union of Scotland 
with England was in the long run beneficial to the former, but the 
immediate effect was unfavorable. In Scotland industry was not as 
well organized as in England and so the manufacturers in Scotland 
could not compete on equal terms with their rivals in England. 

One bright spot in the picture was the attractive appearance 
and rapid growth of the towns in all four of the political divisions. 

A reviewer is expected, as I realize, to search for and point out 
factual misstatements and typographical errors. The sound scholar- 
ship of the author and the careful accuracy of the proofreader have 
deprived me of this opportunity. A careful scrutiny has resulted 
in locating only a comma where a period was intended and a reference 
(p. 79, note 98) that might mislead the reader into identifying the 
Moravians with the United Brethren. 

In short it might be said that the new volume is a fuller and 
better version of one that already had top rank in American his- 
toriography. 


University of West Virginia OLiveR P. CHITWooD 


Covered Bridges of the Middle Atlantic States. Their Illustrated 
History in War and Peace. By RicHArD SANDERS ALLEN. 
(Brattleboro, Vermont: The Stephen Greene Press, 1959. Pp. 
120.) $6.50. 


That a belated revival of interest in covered bridges has taken 
place is evident in the number of newspaper, magazine, and book 
publications in the last few years. This revival became recognizable 
to this reviewer during the preparation of an address before the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, published in the Society 
Magazine (Vol. 42, No. 1, March 1959). It was evident then, as 
now, that the number of covered wooden bridges in the United States 
can not be stated accurately. While there were over 1600 such 
bridges listed in thirty-one states in 1954, they have been disappear- 
ing rapidly especially on the main highways; most of the remaining 
wooden bridges are on secondary, county or township roads. 

A recent report of the State Highway System of Pennsylvania 
states that there are now 132 state-maintained covered wooden 
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bridges, a large proportion of which are found in the counties of 
Greene, Washington, Bedford, Somerset, Lancaster, and Columbia. 
However, there are probably more than two hundred bridges, largely 
on secondary roads, not listed and maintained by county or township 
commissioners. 

Among the recently published books on covered bridges, one of 
the finest is that of Richard Sanders Allen on the bridges of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. Like Eric Sloane in American Barns and 
Covered Bridges, the author first deals with the materials and in- 
struments used in constructing wooden bridges, the part played by 
these bridges in local and general history, and then proceeds to a 
detailed description of the bridges of the Middle Atlantic States. 
Not only is the text interesting and accurate, it is elaborately and 
beautifully illustrated by drawings and maps, and profusely pictured 
with original photographs. A chapter is devoted to “memories,” an 
appendix to bridge architecture; another to a tabulation of existing 
covered bridges in the various counties of the Middle Atlantic States, 
followed by a glossary of terms used in bridge construction, and a 
selected bibliography. The author gathered most of his information 
by traveling and inspecting specific bridges. 


Note: It may be of interest to some readers of this magazine that 
there was recently organized in Harrisburg “The Theodore Burr 
Covered Bridge Society of Pennsylvania” the purpose of which is 
- . assisting in the preservation and restoration of . . . those 
remaining covered wooden bridges still in existence in the State of 
Pennsylvania, as well as the promotion of the study of their con- 
struction and history—to accumulate and record data as to locations 
by townships and route numbers... ” 


Pittsburgh C. W. W. ELKIN 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Volume I. 1706-1734. Edited 
by LEonARD W. LaABAREE and WHITFIELD BELL, Jr. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. Ixxxviii, 400.) $7.50. 


In recent years there has been a revival of interest in our 
nation’s past. One of the marks of this revival is seen in the 
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initiation of a variety of projects to publish definitive editions of 
the papers of great Americans. Perhaps the most outstanding effort 
to date is the publishing of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, a 
project which has already reached twelve volumes. Now Jefferson 
is joined in having his papers published by one of the greatest men 
of the Eighteenth Century, Benjamin Franklin. 

The plan to publish Franklin’s papers had its beginning in 1952, 
and actual work began the following year through the cooperation 
of Yale University and the American Philosophical Society, aided 
by a substantial gift from Life magazine. It is estimated that the 
publication of this edition will take fifteen years and will eventually 
reach forty volumes. The need for such a work is emphasized by 
the fact that none of the previous editions has exceeded ten volumes. 

This first volume, which covers the period 1706 to 1734, follows 
Franklin from his birth in Boston to his marriage and establishment 
in Philadelphia as a printer, writer and publisher of merit. You see 
in these pages Franklin in his teens writing the Dogood Papers, pub- 
lished in his brother’s New England Courant; Franklin as a journey- 
man printer in Philadelphia; Franklin in London; Franklin the 
publisher of the Pennsylvania Gazette and Poor Richard’s Almanac 
in which, among other things, he set forth the folk wisdom of the 
American people. All of this and more emerges from the pages of 
the first volume. Even in this early period in his life, Franklin 
the universal man, the embodiment of enlightenment appears. 

Unfortunately there is not much of Franklin’s correspondence 
that is extant for these years, so a great deal of the volume is taken 
up with his published writings, many of which appeared in his own 
publications or in pamphlet form. Yet, this is not a great handi- 
cap in understanding the man, for in his writings is seen the breadth 
and depth of his understanding as well as the very human facets of 
his personality. 

This is an admirably edited work. Headnotes fill in the needed 
historical background, and footnotes, prudently used, answer almost 
any question that might arise. Furthermore the volume is hand- 
somely bound and printed, a fitting tribute to a man who was a 
master printer. An index is included in this volume, as there will 
be in subsequent ones. This is an advantage which the Jefferson 
Papers does not have. There will also be a cumulative index pre- 
pared when the edition is completed. 
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Unquestionably the publication of this volume marks the be- 
ginning of an undertaking which will be greeted with unanimous 
approval by the scholarly community. The general public should 
also be pleased for this is a publication venture which will provide 
needed insight into our country’s past and into the character of a 
many-sided and great American. 


University of Pittsburgh Emory G. EvAns 


Susquehannock Miscellany. Edited by JoHN WittHoFT and W. 
Frep Kinsey III. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, 1959. Pp. i-viii, 1-167. 24 Figures.) 


Susquehannock Miscellany is the end product of the Susque- 
hannock Symposium held May 30-31, 1958, at Franklin and Marshall 
College in Lancaster as the program of the annual meeting of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology. This book is an excellent 
example of the results that can be obtained by the cooperation of 
professional and amateur archaeologists on problems of mutual in- 
terest. Included in this volume are nine papers that present new 
discoveries and fresh interpretations pertaining to the history and 
development of Susquehannock culture. 

In the opening article, Alfred K. Guthe surveys current trends 
in the archaeology of the Northeast. He points to the fact that 
archaeology is a young field of scientific inquiry that is just now 
beginning to see the appearance of synthesis, generalizations, and 
summaries following a period of data collecting. In line with the 
background presented in Guthe’s article, William A. Hunter traces 
the historic role of the Susquehannock Indians in their relations 
with the Dutch and English colonists and with other Indian groups. 
He points out that their trading operations and their movements 
during the period of their destruction set the stage for subsequent 
pre-settlement developments in the Susquehanna and upper Ohio 
Valley. 

Turning to the archaeological evidence as manifested by the 
artifacts of known Susquehannock sites, John Witthoft traces the 
ancestry and development of the Susquehannocks. W. Fred Kinsey’s 
analysis of Susquehannock pottery types again points up the value 
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of pottery studies in showing the history and contacts of a people. 
An interesting glimpse of a Susquehannock cemetery is presented in 
John Witthoft, W. Fred Kinsey, and Charles Holzinger’s report on 
the Ibaugh Site. The findings at the Strickler Site are presented by 
Arthur A. Futer, and in separate articles by Witthoft, H. Geiger 
Omwake, and Gerald B. Fenstermaker specific details of Susque- 
hannock culture are discussed. 

The entire volume adds up to a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on the Indians of the eastern United States. It is a work that 
should be available to all historians and archaeologists interested in 
this important area. 


Carnegie Museum Don W. Dracoo 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES AND FOOTNOTES 
THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


It is important that members and friends of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania have some factual data concerning like 
societies in comparable cities. 

Through the generosity and interest of the Sarah Mellon Scaife 
Foundation, a survey was made in 1958 by a professional historian 
covering the activities and general financial information of historical 
societies in the following cities: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Philadelphia, Richmond, and St. Louis. 
Complete data was obtained from each society on the number of 
members, the dues assessed, municipal grants, endowment funds, and 
total budget. A schedule of endowments and endowment income 
only is quoted below, but since some of the information was given 
in confidence, the resumé which follows withholds the identity of 


the city: 
Society Endowment Endowment Income 
A. $ 5,000,000 $ 192,400 
B. 1,616,000 100,768 
c. 2,606,611 89,000 
D. 600,000 78,000 
E. not given 40,000 
F, 455,339 29,771 
G. not given 22,500 
H. 571,000 20,000 
Pittsburgh 33,416 1,000 


This survey portrays a lamentable situation as far as Pittsburgh 
is concerned, and one in which we can take but little pride. While 
many of the cities listed above have received grants to endowment 
from foundations, the substantial portion has been received through 
legacies. It is to this latter category that we would respectfully 
invite your attention. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has made ex- 
cellent strides in recent years in increasing its membership, adding 
to its collection of manuscripts and historical documents, improving 
its magazine, and making substantial improvements to the building. 
Our collection of Midwestern glass now ranks with the best. We 
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feel that our Society well merits the support of its district and it is 
our fond hope that endowment funds may be secured in an amount 
sufficient to place us on a basis comparable with other cities of like 
size and thus to create an organization worthy of our rich historical 
heritage. 
Very truly yours, 
CHarLes A. McCLintock, 
President 


INCREASE IN CERTAIN MEMBERSHIP DUES 


At the regular meeting of the Council of this Society on Tuesday, 
October 27th, 1959, the inadequacy of certain classes of dues was 
discussed at length. Upon motion, duly seconded, it was unani- 
mously voted to recommend at the Annual Meeting (Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 26th, 1960) an increase in two classes of dues—namely the 
Standard Annual dues, now $5.00, to $10.00, and the classification 
known as Educational dues (teachers, students and clergymen), to 
be raised from $3.00 to $5.00 a year. 

This action was taken reluctantly. Agreement was reached only 
after serious consideration of the Society’s finances. We have al- 
ways sought to hold down the cost of our quarterly magazine, even 
to the extent of the inconvenience of printing it at a distance, but 
that proved unsatisfactory. It is now printed locally with marked 
improvement of quality and convenience but at increased cost. The 
printing alone for recent issues averages $1.00 or more per copy, 
exclusive of envelopes, postage and other mailing expense. This 





figure does not include one penny of editorial expense. It is obvious 
that the $5.00 paid by the Annual members does not cover the cost 
of the magazine nor does it cover other printing and mailing charges 
of meeting notices. 

If we expect to increase our endowment, which is negligible at 
present, we must strive to make total receipts from dues of all classes 
cover material value received, and it is our mature judgment that 
this magazine is worth while. Recently we received orders for 
copies of all issues available, extending back over 40 years and the 
sources of these orders were interesting:—the Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania and the libraries of Lehigh University and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

The increase in dues seems reasonable and justified because our 
present modest budget of $18,000.00 is far from being covered by 
dues alone. We rely heavily on the response to the President’s ap- 
peal for funds at the year’s end. 

It is hoped this action will have the approval of our members. 


THE HENRY KING SIEBENECK ROOM 
and 
THE MEMBERS’ ROOM 


RosBert D. CHRISTIE 


On the evening of November 24, 1959 we welcomed a large 
number of members and friends to the formal opening of two rooms 
newly created on the ground floor of the Society’s building. The 
famed Antiqua Players presented a pleasing introductory program 
of music on Medieval instruments, following which the audience 
adjourned to inspect the new rooms where they were served a col- 
lation by the Women’s Committee, thus christening a new kitchenette. 

The late Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck under the terms of his will 
left certain funds and antique household furnishings to the Historical 
Society with the idea of developing a new display room in the 
central section of our basement. He contemplated it would help to 
show interesting pieces of his own which are appropriate and such 
additional ones as might be acquired. This room has now become 
a reality and is to be known as the Siebeneck Memorial Room. 

The selection of this central area on the ground floor presented 
problems to the architect and it became apparent immediately that 
substantial alterations would be required in the storage room which 
lay between this proposed room and the outside entrance. This in- 
volved the widening of a masonry door, the relocation of overhead 
steam pipes, new partitions, as well as floor and ceiling changes. 

The funds necessary to implement this additional work were 
made available by friends and members who responded generously 
to the President’s year-end appeal, one year ago. 

The many problems confronting the architect and the construc- 
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tion company were solved through the whole-hearted collaboration of 
our Trustee, architect Charles M. Stotz, and our Vice-President, 
contractor Edward Crump, Jr., who made generous contributions in 
many ways. They have done an admirable piece of work. 

It is now possible to enter the building through a widened 
doorway on the ground floor, thus eliminating many steps up to the 
main entrance—a matter of importance in bad weather. One thus 
enters the Members’ Room, which offers a spacious cloak room on 
the right and a kitchenette of equal size beside it. (The latter has 
long been desired for the service of light refreshments on occasion.) 
The Members’ Room is panelled in pine, has acoustical tile ceiling 
and is pleasingly lighted. 

The Siebeneck Room is entered through a short hall, directly 
ahead, between highly illuminated cases which display beautiful 
pieces of early American glass. The concrete arches of the me- 
morial room beyond (which, incidentally, support the building) 
have been enclosed in a way to afford niches in which antique fur- 
niture is now displayed, but in time will serve for varying displays. 
The main part of the memorial room is lined with a beige colored 
material laminated with wood and its seven alcoves are covered 
with a neutral green burlap against which to display selected pieces. 
The floors throughout have been covered with practical floor tile of 
contrasting color in rectangular pattern. 

Both rooms have been furnished with articles presented by Mr. 
Siebeneck to which certain other pieces have been appropriately 
added, and it is thought that the whole presentation conforms to 
the desire of the donor. 

The Siebeneck Memorial Room is a fitting tribute to a man 
who gave generously of his time and talents to the affairs of this 
Society, and it is felt he would be the first to approve and con- 
gratulate us on the use of his benefaction which has added greatly to 
the comfort, convenience and attractiveness of the Society’s building. 
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TREASURED LETTERS 
MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL 


The letters written by Sarah Wilson King were treasured by 
her family and their families. 

Her letters were deposited about a decade ago with The His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania by her great-grandson 
Henry King Siebeneck. They are heavily threaded with a spiritual 
and religious quality. The ones at the Society began in 1828, when 
she was fifty years old, and were addressed mainly to her son Josiah 
who had gone to Pittsburgh to seek success. 

Sarah Wilson first saw life’s lights in Ireland. When she was 
nineteen years old, and that was in 1797, she came to America with 
her father and her sister Elizabeth to join her brother David in 
Erie County, Pennsylvania. Three years later she became the bride 
of Thomas King, son of Robert King who had served as an officer 
in the Revolutionary War. Three sons and three daughters were 
born of her marriage to Thomas King. 

Sarah Wilson King was endowed with sincerity, wisdom, charm 
and a rare insight into human nature. The gracious, courageous 
manner in which she travelled life’s nebulous way earned the re- 
spect of her family and the community. Death was gentle with her 
and claimed her while she slept. 

The passages quoted below from her letters were chosen to give 
some insight into her fine mind and to show her interest in her family 
and in her times. 

Her son Josiah King was twenty-one years old when he left 
the parental home in Waterford, Pennsylvania, in 1828, to court 
success in Pittsburgh. Waterford then had about one thousand in- 
habitants while Pittsburgh had, in the city proper, about thirteen 
times that number. Josiah King must have felt the thrill of ad- 
venture as he started down French Creek to Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
and went aboard a flat boat to go down the Allegheny River to 
Pittsburgh. 

His mother’s letter to him of March 30, 1828, was replete with 
religious admonitions. She wrote of the importance of observing the 
Ten Commandments and then commented: 

“The fifth which is honour thy parents I think you have ob- 
served . . . But the weight of this command consists in making 
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yourself worthy of honour.” Josiah made himself worthy of honor 
throughout his life. 

Many years later it was stated in his obituary that his first 
position was a subordinate one “at very low wages, but Mr. King 
realized that to rise in any calling he must first make himself useful 
to his employers.” One of his later employers was Isaac Harris 
who subsequently published Harris’ Intelligencer, General Advertiser 
and Prices Current. Young Josiah King’s mind was probably en- 
riched by his association with Mr. Harris. Time passed and Josiah 
King became the first agent in Pittsburgh of the first line of freight 
and passenger boats on the Pennsylvania Canal. 

Josiah, when he was about twenty-five years old, and perhaps 
had never given death a serious thought, received a letter from his 
mother stating in part—‘I think it the duty of all parents to ac- 
quaint their children with their own views on the near approach of 
death should the dread messenger be in haste when he arrives.” That 
letter was dated July 25th, 1832. She was then fifty-four years old 
and probably thought that death might be near for her, but it was 
many years away from her. 

She was in a different mood when she wrote the followins letter: 


“Waterford, 21st December 1832 
Dear Children— 

. . . Travelling has not only been bad but dangerous. A few 
weeks ago one of the abutments of our bridge in town gave way, 
and of course the end of the bridge fell in; this took place in the 
night. Henry Huet had brought up the stage about sundown—all 
was then safe as usual—about two o’clock of the same night he 
started downward with four passengers—the night was dark as pitch 
ascending the little hill on this side of the bridge; the leader horse 
ran backward and could not be compeld to proceed. Huet in sur- 
prise returned for a light and soon discovered the dreadful danger 
he had escaped. A few steps farther and death was inevitable; thus 
the driver like the prophet of old was both admonished and saved 
by the superior sagacity of the beast .. . Your cousin William Smith 


” 


will start for Pittsburgh in a cutter... You can return with him... 


When Spring came, Josiah apprised his mother of his love for 
Mary Holdship. Part of her reply to his letter follows: 








co al 
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“Waterford, April 12, 1833 
My dear son— 

Yours of the 2d inst. I rec’d. It has filled my breast with 
emotions I cannot fully describe. The contract you have in view 
is of vast importance, and will deeply affect all your future con- 
cerns in life... 

Had you asked for a draught of a female character who would 
meet my entire approbation, I would refer you to the proverbs, 
Chapt. 31 from the 10th verse to the end the picture is there drawn 
beyond unerring wisdom. If your intended bears a good resem- 
blance to the above and falls to your lot as a life partner she will 
no doubt contribute largely to the wellfare—the good of the firm...” 

She expressed regret that she had “not had opportunity of per- 
sonal acquaintance” with Mary Holdship, but she emphasized that 
“Nancy speaks in high terms of her amiable disposition and many 
accomplishments.” Nancy was Josiah’s youngest sister. 

Josiah King and Mary Earle Holdship became man and wife. 
She was the daughter of Henry Holdship, a spirited, successful 
business man. 

Other letters passed between Josiah and his mother and then 
she wrote: 


“Waterford, 26 Dec. 1834 

Dear Josiah: 

I am happy to learn that your little infant is already of comfort 
oye...” 

Josiah King was still associated in that year with John Dalzell 
in the grocery and produce business and was prospering. 

In the letter quoted below Sarah Wilson King wrote plaintively 
of the death of a cousin: 


“Josiah and Mary King— 
Dear Children: 

I feel as if another tie were severed, and I am left alone in 
the midst of a younger generation. I am much pleased with the 
disposition he” (the cousin) “made of his effects. I think he has 
been very liberal to the poor and the churches of the town in which 
he lived, and if he never sought more than lawful interest what right 
have debtors to complain; surely they did not think that money bor- 
rowed was a gift... 
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I was indeed gratified with the account you gave of the tender 
made you of an office so honourable and a salary so large, but I 
was much more pleased with the wisdom you displayed in rejecting 
it, which I am sure you would do with much courtesy and gratitude... 

Uncle Smith is very frail—cannot move without help—is very 
peevish—never was an old man better nursed... ” 

Other years passed and more grandchildren arrived and more 
of the older generation breathed their last breath. Josiah King’s 
wife’s father, Henry Holdship, fought his last bout with life in 1838. 

Josiah King continued to advance in the business world. He 
was known as an astute man of great integrity. He formed a part- 
nership in 1846 with Isaac M. Pennock under the firm name of King, 
Pennock & Co., and built the Eagle Cotton Mills on the north side 
of Pittsburgh. It was stated in Mr. King’s obituary that the profits 
during the war (the Civil War) “were very large, cotton having 
advanced from ten cents to one dollar a pound.” 

Sarah Wilson King’s husband, Thomas King, died on October 
3, 1848, at sixty-eight years of age in Erie, Pennsylvania. It was 
several months after his death before she gave the details of his death 
to her daughter Caroline. A part of her letter follows: 


“Erie Jany 20 1849 
Dear Caroline— 

I need not tell you . . . for you know it, how your Father was 
taken from us in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. We were 
denied the melancholy satisfaction of receiving his last Commands, 
of hearing him express his hopes, or of bidding him a last adieu... 
If you wish to know how I live at present, I can only say that I 
never expect to be more comfortable in this world . . . We have 
very good board, and plenty of good books . . . I must say, surely 
my cup runneth over... ” 

Time enfeebled her, but she was still keenly concerned about 
her children’s welfare. She wrote to Josiah from Erie on February 
16, 1858,— 

“I am sorry to find you are like to have trouble about Mr. Avery’s 
estate.” 

Josiah King was a Trustee of the estate of philanthropist Charles 
Avery. This same Charles Avery had been one of the two execu- 
tors named by Henry Holdship, Josiah’s father-in-law, in his last 
will and testament. 
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On October 12, 1858, Sarah Wilson King wrote “A Soliloquy” 
on the eightieth anniversary of her birth. It was extremely religious. 

The Civil War was nearing its end as she neared the end of 
her earthly existence. Her son Josiah wrote to his son Wilson about 
both in the following letter: 


“Pittsburgh, 29 Nov. 1864 
My son Wilson: 

I am pained to have to inform you of the death of your vener- 
able and revered grandmother. She went to her rest on Sunday 
night, the 20th inst., as well as usual and was found dead in her 
bed at 9 A.M. the next morning lying in a comfortable and com- 
posed position . . . no appearance that there had been the slightest 
struggle or motion. She has thus passed away in the 87th year of 
her age. May you and I and all that we love be as well prepared 


as she doubtless was .. . We are all well . . . Your Uncle Robinson 
sold his house in 3rd st and bought one on the Brownsville Road 
on top of the Hill in sight of the city . . . Don’t be unhappy about 


any bad news from our war; there may be reverses but no one 
doubts the final complete overthrow of the rebellion. The country 
sustains the administration by continuing it in power for four 
years... 
Affectionately your Father 
Josiah King” 


Josiah King suffered some severe financial reverses, but with 
his indomitable will and great ability he set out to recoup his losses. 
His next venture was in the newspaper publishing field. He and 
Messrs. F. P. Penniman, N. P. Reed and Thomas P. Houston in 
1866 purchased The Pittsburgh Gazette. The firm name was Penni- 
man, Reed & Co. Later on, due to certain changes in ownership, 
the firm name was changed to King, Reed & Co. 

Sarah Wilson King’s wholesome principles of life thus reached 
the readers of The Pittsburgh Gazette for her principles were as 
much a part of her son Josiah as were his eyes. 

Josiah’s son-in-law, Joseph G. Siebeneck, the husband of his 
daughter Estelle, was publisher of The Pittsburgh Chronicle for 
many years, and he also exerted a great influence upon the public. 

Nine years after Josiah King became one of the publishers of 
The Pittsburgh Gazette, he wrote the following letter: 
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“207 Sandusky St 
Allegheny 24 May 
1875 
Dear Wilson: 

I write with a pencil because it is so much easier than with 
a pen. I have been convalescing for some three or more weeks . . . 
Your Mother has been my devoted and most assiduous nurse. . . 
Mr. Mahaffey’s visit to the Vatican is in today’s Gazette...” 

Three years later, probably still seeking good health, Josiah 
King went to Denver with his wife. He wrote to “Dear Wilson” 
in July, 1878, as follows: 

“We had a very great satisfaction yesterday of witnessing the 
total eclipse of the Sun. Numerous parties of Scientists had sta- 
tions in this vicinity . . . Prof. Langley” (Samuel P. Langley) “was 
on Pike’s Peak . . . I look for the best report of the great phenomenon 
from him.” 


Four years later, on Dec. 18, 1882, Josiah King joined the 
caravan of the dead in his seventy-sixth year. His wife, his sons 
Henry and Wilson King, and his daughter Sarah Frances, wife of 
Joseph S. Brown, and some grandchildren survived him. One of 
the grandchildren was Henry King Siebeneck. He became a lawyer 
and earned the esteem of those who were privileged to know him. 
His earthly journey ended in 1956 when he was eighty-four years 
old. He had elected to live and die unmarried, and so the excellent 
family background that was part of his heritage was not passed on 
by him to a child of his own flesh and blood, but it found expres- 
sion in his last will and testament.* 

His great-grandmother’s fine spirit was part of him and it 
lives on in her treasured letters. 





* His generous bequest to The Historical Society of Pennsylvania will be 
of benefit to all who use its services. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Our library has been enriched by the addition of a large num- 
ber of books and other publications. These came to us from two 
sources, gift and purchase. We also received regularly the publi- 
cations of many historical societies by exchange. All are availabie 
and valuable for research. 

The following is a list of books and other publications (ex- 
cluding the magazines) received between December 1958 and No- 


vember 30, 1959: 


Albig, Reed—McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
A copy of the Daily Morning Post, Pittsburgh, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1842 

Chamber of Commerce—Pittsburgh 
A copy of Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial, 1758-1958 
A booklet, Centennial of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 1810-1910 

Cleveland Medical Library—Cleveland, Ohio 
A Bibliography of the History of Medicine of the United States 
and Canada, 1957. Edited by Genevieve Miller 

Department of Internal Affairs (Genevieve Blatt, Sec.)—Harris- 

burg, Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Board of Canal Commissioners Records with 
Allied Records of Canal Companies Chartered by the Com- 
monwealth. Descriptive Index prepared by Hubertis M. Cum- 
mings, Research Associate. Bureau of Land Records. An- 
thony G. Reese, Director. Harrisburg 1959 

Eakin, Myrl—Pittsburgh 
The Story of Religion in the Pittsburgh Area, compiled and 
written by O. M. Walton, authorized by the Committee on Re- 
ligion of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association 

Elkin, C. W. W.—Pittsburgh 
The Village of Sewickley by Franklin Taylor Nevin. Ninety 
Years in the Life of a Bank, A History of the Union National 
Bank, 1857-1947 

Fellner, Rev. Felix, O.S.B.—Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
A booklet, Colonel George Washington and a Forgotten Camp 
in Unity Township, by Rev. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., M.A., LL.D., 
Department of History, St. Vincent’s Archabbey 
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Frick, Helen—Pittsburgh 
A book, All Sorts of Pittsburghers Sketched in Prose and Verse, 
by Arthur Burgoyne 

Garland, George M.—Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
A book, The American Conflict. A History of the Great Re- 
bellion on the United States of America, 1860-1864. Vol. I by 
Horace Greeley 

Gillespie, Robert R.—Pittsburgh 
Four Pittsburgh Newspapers: Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, 
November 9, 1892 (It was a Landslide, Cleveland Gets a Big 
Majority) ; The Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 18, 1899 (Con- 
tains map of Allegheny County, boroughs’ officials, etc.) ; Pitts- 
burgh Commercial Gazette, September 7, 1901 (The Shooting 
of President McKinley, with Pictures) ; Pittsburgh Commercial 
Gazette, September 14, 1901 (An extra—“Our President is 
Dead’’) 

Guiney, J. E—Homestead Park, Pennsylvania 
A Pittsburgh Imprint, New System of Mercantile Arithmetick, 
by Michael Walsh, A.M. 
Second Pittsburgh Edition, Pittsburgh, Printed and Published 
by Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum, Franklin Head, Market Street, 
1812. Ray's New Practical Arithmetic, by Joseph Ray, New 
York, 1877 

Harmony Press—Ambridge, Pennsylvania 
Two booklets from “Old Economy”: Founders of the Harmony 
Society. Published in memory of the founders of the Harmony 
Society in Indiana, 1824. Thoughts on the Destiny of Man, by 
the Harmony Society in Indiana. Both printed on old wood. 
Harmony Printing Press, George A. Hays, Printer 

Haworth, Miss Lucy—Edgeworth, Pennsylvania 
Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
Most important events of the Conflict Between the States 
Graphically Pictured. Published by Mrs. Frank Leslie, New 
York, 1869; “Flem’s” Views of Old Pittsburgh, 1758-1908. A 
Portfolio of the Past Precious with Memories. Published by 
George T. Fleming (“Flem’’), 1905; History of Allegheny Co., 
Pennsylvania, With Illustrations. Published by L. H. Everts 
and Company, 1876 
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Higham, Bessie F. D.—Pittsburgh 
Encyclopaedia of Contemporary Biography of Pennsylvania, 
Vol. ITI, 1893 

Huhner, Leon (Estate of) Through Minna H. Schulz 

New York 
From the Estate of Leon Huhner six volumes of the literary 
works of the late Leon Huhner: 
Jews in America in Colonial and Revolutionary Times, 1959. 
Republished by permission of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, New York 
Jews in America after the American Revolution, 1959. Re- 
published by permission of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety, New York 
Essays and Addresses, 1959; A Book of Songs and Sonnets, 
1959; Ballads and Stories in Verse, 1959; The Quest for 
Happiness—A play, 1959. All published by Gertz Brothers 

Huut, Mrs. Roy Arthur—Pittsburgh 
Military Journal of Major Ebenezer Denny, an Officer in the 
Revolutionary and Indian Wars, with an introductory Memoir. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Company for the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1859 

Jordan, James H.—Pittsburgh 
Ten Pittsburgh Newspapers dealing with the “Big Flood of 
1936”: Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, March 17, 18; Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, March 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25; The Pittsburgh 
Press, March 22, 26 

Lehigh County Historical Society—Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society, Volume 
22, Melville J. Boyer, Editor, 1958. Also envelope containing 
Seven Plates showing the Lehigh Canal System (Supplement 
to Accompany Vol. 22) 

Massachusetts Historical Society—Boston, Massachusetts 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. LXXI, 
October 1953—May 1957. Published by the Society 

Mayer, Stanley—Pittsburgh 
A file of the East End Journal from September 6, 1889 to 
March 28, 1891. Published every Friday Morning by W. Mayer 
and Brother. No. 33 Frankstown Avenue, E. E. Pittsburgh. 
“Published in the interest of the East End” 





New York, 
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McClintock, C. A.—Pittsburgh 
A rare Directory,—Pittsburgh in the Year Eighteen Hundred 
and Twenty-Six Containing Sketches Topographical, Historical 
and Statistical—Together with A Directory of the City. By S. 
Jones, Pittsburgh, Printed by Johnson and Stockton, 1826 
History of the War for the Union, Volumes I, II, and III, by 
E. A. Duyckinck and Theodore Nast, New York 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant in Two Volumes. New York, 
1885 
The Ohio River Handbook and Picture Album. Complete River 
Edition, 1950 
Two newspapers: The New York Herald, New York, Saturday, 
April 15, 1865 (“Extra—8:10 A. M. Death of the President’) ; 
The Pittsburgh Commercial, Pittsburgh, Saturday Morning, 
April 15, 1865 (“The President Died, 7-12 O’clock this Morn- 
ing”) 

Meyer, Allison J.—Pittsburgh 
From the Library of Dr. Edward E. Mayer: 
Universal Cyclopaedia and Atlas, 12 volumes, New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1909. Illustrated with colored plates 
and engravings. Twelve Royal Octavo Volumes 
Recollections of Seventy Years and Historical Gleanings of 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, by Judge John E. Parke, Boston, 1886 
Billy Baxter's Letters, by William J. Kountz, Jr. Published 
by Duquesne Distributing Company, Harmarville, Pennsylvania 
Handbook of Policies and Procedures of the City of Pittsburgh 
Department of Public Welfare, August, 1938 
Address delivered by Edward E. Mayer, A.M., M.D. Accidents 
and the Mind 
Twenty-three issues of the Town Hall Crier, for the year 1936 
Various other books and pamphlets. 

Milliken, Mrs. Samuel—Pittsburgh 
Atlas of the Cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, published by 
G. M. Hopkins, Philadelphia, 1882 

Norwegian-American Historical Association—Northfield, Minn. 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records. Vol. XX published 
by the Norwegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, 
Minn. 1959 
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Parkas, Iva R.—Pittsburgh 
Script of a Bicentennial play by Iva R. Parkas, “John Forbes, 
and Pittsburgh” 

Sister M. Patricius—Pittsburgh 
A booklet—From the Point to the Present. The Catholic Church 
in Pittsburgh 

Pearson, Mrs. George—New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Writings of General John Forbes. Compiled and Edited by 
Alfred Procter James, Ph.D. for the Allegheny County Com- 
mittee of The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. Published 1938 

Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission—Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania 

Preliminary Guide to the Research Materials of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission (See Review by Dr. Harry 
R. Beck in Vol. 42, No. 3 of this magazine) 

Purchase— 
Gardner’s Photographic Sketch Book of the Civil War. 100 full 
page plates. Complete unabridged reprinting of the extremely 
rare, only contemporary photographic book (1866) of the 
Civil War (See Review by William J. Martin in Vol. 42, No. 3 
of this magazine) 

Purchase—E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., New York 
The Antique Treasury of Furniture and Other Decorative Arts. 
Edited by Alice Winchester and the Staff of Antiques Magazine. 
New York, 1959 

Purchase from Ex-Lieut. Clarence Stewart Peterson—Baltimore, 

Maryland 

A book entitled, Known Military Dead During the Revolutionary 
War, 1775-1783. Published October, 1959 

Ralston, Mrs. George L.—Pittsburgh 
First Directory of Pittsburgh Year 1815 (1905) 
“Flem’s” Views of Old Pittsburgh 
Adventures of America 1857-1900 (1938) 
Pittsburgh—pictures of old buildings 
Forty Years Ago—Westinghouse Company (1924) 
Steel and Holly, Christmas in Pittsburgh (1925) 

Ross County Historical Society—Chillicothe, Ohio 
A pamphlet, “Last of the Passenger Pigeons,” by Henry W. 
Shoemaker. One of 14 publications in 1958 
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Rubicam, Milton—West Hyattsville, Maryland 
A book—Homer Tope Rosenberger—A Bibliographical Record, 
published in Washington, D. C., by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Junto, 1958 
Schenck, Plauda—Pittsburgh 
Five newspapers: The Pittsburgh Times, Saturday morning, 
September 14, 1901 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Monday morning, November 23, 1925 
National Enquirer, Indiana, Monday, January 20, 1919 
The Herald Dispatch, West Virginia, Monday Morning, De- 
cember 29, 1919 
The Huntington Advertiser, West Virginia, December 29, 1919 
Schuchman, T. E.—Homestead, Pennsylvania 
A copy of the Honolulu Star Bulletin, Vol. 48, Number 61, 
March 12, 1951—proclaiming Statehood in letters six inches high 
State Historical Society—Pierre, South Dakota 
South Dakota Department of History Report and Historical 
Collections. Compiled by the South Dakota State Historical 
Society. Volume XXIX, Copyright 1958 
Steel, Christopher Magee—Pittsburgh 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Revised Edition, 1915 
Stryker, Roy, and Seidenberg, Mel—Pittsburgh 
A Pittsburgh Album, 1758-1958. wo Hundred Years of 
Memories in Pictures and Text, Compiled, written, and edited 
by Roy Stryker and Mel Seidenberg. Art Director: George 
Plataz 
Thomas, G.—Pittsburgh 
Sheet from Pittsburgh Post, June 5, 1902; an advertisement for 
“Opening Sale of Trafford City Lots” 
United Jewish Federation of Pittsburgh and the Jewish Council of 
B’Nai B’Rith—Pittsburgh 
The Early Migration and Settlement of Jews in Pittsburgh, 
1774-1894, by Jacob S. Feldman, with the compliments of Dr. 
Jacob R. Marcus—Director American Jewish Archives 
Williams, E. G.—Pittsburgh 
Ross Township Sesqui-Contennial, September 8 through 19, 
1959. Contains “History of Ross Township” by E. G. Williams 
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GENEALOGY (library) 


Chappell, E. L.—Cheswick, Pennsylvania 
Chappell Family of Northeast Missouri, 1855-1952. A genealogy 
collected by Dr. Nancy Jane Chappell (1865-1948) 
Eberhart, The Reverend A. D.—Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
Historical Sketch of John Adam Eberhart, Duke of Elsass, 
Germany. Part I His German Ancestry, Part II His American 
Posterity. Illustrated 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen B.—Festus, Missouri 
The Joseph Hunter and Related Families by Stephen Ben and 
Mary Amanda Medley Hunter 
McMillan Laboratory—Ipswich, Massachusetts 
Vol. I, No. 1 of The Clan MacMillan Magazine of North 
America, July 1958, Editor, the Reverend Somerled MacMillan 
Morrow, J. D. A., and Mary Morrow Hays—Pittsburgh 
The Family and Descendants of William Barnes Adams and 
Martha Larimore Adams of Laurel, Indiana by J. D. A. Mor- 
row and Mary Morrow Hays 
Supplement to the book listed above 
Porter, George, Morgan and Emily—Pittsburgh 
A History of the Family of Morgan, From the Year 1089 to 
Present Times, by Appleton Morgan. Given in memory of 
their mother, Fanny L. Morgan (Mrs. Edwin L. Porter) 
Rubicam, Milton—West Hyattsville, Maryland 
The Family of Henry Parry of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Thurman, Mrs. C. B.—St. Petersburg, Florida 
Genealogical data on the George Robinson family, including 
photostats of original records. George Robinson was the first 
chief-burgess of Pittsburgh, member of the legislature, manu- 
facturer of glass, and associate Judge of Allegheny County 


ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHIVES AND MusEUM 


Bryson, R. C.—Pittsburgh 
A medal struck in commemoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the Arsenal explosion in Pittsburgh 

Carnegie Library—(Miss Becker )—Pittsburgh 
Twenty-six copies of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine 
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Childs, Harvey—Pittsburgh 
Through Mr. Charles A. McClintock. An original map, per- 
haps the original Warrantee deed, in connection with transfer 
of property to John Woods, a forebear of Mr. Childs. The map 
is dated 21 February 1770 (Shows adjoining property owned 
by Simon Girty). The accompanying document “Exemplication 
of a Patent—John Woods and Others giving details of the 
transaction” is dated 5th September, 1787 

Colwell, Lenore R.—Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
Sand Box, Ink Well and Buckle. Robert Robinson, who came 
to Kittanning in the late 1700’s, was the original owner 

Dallett, Francis J.—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Photographic album and packet of loose photographs largely of 
Pittsburgh people, which belonged to Hubert D. and Annie 
(Sloan) Burke, parents of the Rev. Robert Belle Burke, born 
in Allegheny in 1868 

Dilworth, Dr. James—Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 
Scrapbook from the Thomas T. Crittenden Library dated 
“1-25-06” 

Elkin, C. W. W.—Pittsburgh 
Manuscript of an address by Gov. Edward Martin at the 170th 
Anniversary of Chartiers Hill Presbyterian Church, 1948 

Fretts, Misses Catharine and Sara 

and Mrs. Alta Fretts Glasgow—Pittsburgh 

An auger. The original owner was James Murphy, a carpenter, 
born 1819. A resident of Perryopolis, he worked much at 
Brownsville 

Harshbarger, Mrs. Elmer D.—Pittsburgh 
A large metal matchbox once owned by Jane Swisshelm 

Haworth, Miss Lucy—Edgeworth, Pennsylvania 
Colored Lithograph by N. Currier—‘‘Washington’s Reception 
by the Ladies, On Passing the Bridge at Trenton, New Jersey 
April 1789, On His Way to New York To Be Inaugurated 
First President of the United States” 
Engraving—Washington Marriage 
Etching—John McMillan 

Hogue, R. Fred—Coshocton, Ohio 
A collection of ornaments made of human hair. These orna- 
ments were made by hand, about 1870, by Bertha Maeder, wife 
of John Frederick Maeder 








SO OCU ESE OWDSTl—‘“ 
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Hotaling, Ethelwyn Dithridge—Chautauqua, New York 
A card of invitation to Commencement at the Pittsburgh Central 
High School, 1885 

Malone, Dr. Harry N.—Pittsburgh 
A silk hat owned by his father. Made by Bennett, J. G. and 
Company, hat manufacturers, 15 Virgin Alley. (Listed in the 
1876-77 Pittsburgh Directory) 

Martin, Margaretta—Pittsburgh 
Harper's Weekly, May 20, 1871. Contains a full page drawing 
entitled “The Workingman’s Mite” against the formation of 
Trade Unions 

Michael, Hartzell—Pittsburgh 
A folder containing duplicates of badge, maps, and information 
sheets issued to Scouts on the Forbes Trail Bicentennial Expe- 
dition, June 25, 1959 

Milholland, Martha L.—Pittsburgh 
Civil War service “Certificate of Record” of George B. Mil- 
holland listing all engagements, etc. Compiled from official 
records in 1903 

Morton, Mrs. L. M.—St. Louis, Missouri 
A Masonic medal owned by the late H. S. Gourley, Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, 1890-1892 

Porter, Morgan, George, and Emily—Pittsburgh 
An original letter of George Washington, nicely framed 

Rutgers—The State University—New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Sixteen large sheets giving Detailed Estimates of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal and two sheets giving Detailed Estimates 
of a Tunnel Through the Allegheny Ridge 

Trimble, Prudence B.—Pittsburgh 
Pictures, in color, of generals and admirals of World War II, 
showing detail of uniforms 

Woods, Lawrence C., Jr.—Pittsburgh 
A “Horn Book”—a paddle with a transparent flattened piece 
of horn, designed to protect written matter during handling by 
pupils. Very old. Origin unknown, but perhaps brought by 
his father from Maine 
Two pairs of old spectacles owned and used by his great-grand- 
mother Sarah Scott Shaw (1789-1879) in Glenshaw 
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Zug, Miss Emma—Pittsburgh 
Two interesting (three dimension) photographs of the Pitts- 
burgh Sanitary Fair, 1864 


ADDITIONS TO THE GLASS COLLECTION 


Evans, Mrs. Howard S.—Pittsburgh 
A large Cut-glass punch bowl 
Haworth, Miss Lucy—Edgeworth, Pennsylvania 
Large Cut-glass punch bowl and 21 pressed glasses and eight 
honey-comb goblets 
Two pairs of crystal candlesticks, two glass pitchers, one wine 
cup “rinse,” two decanters 
Otis, Mrs. William E.—Pittsburgh 
Through Mr. C. A. McClintock 
Finger bowl, ‘Lutz type, free blown 
Wurtz, Mrs. Thomas C.—Pittsburgh 
Through Mr. C. A. McClintock 
Free blown early lamp chimney 





Published by request of Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 

A map entitled, “Official Student Participation Polyconic Pro- 
jection Map Showing the Indians of Pennsylvania,” published by 
Hearne Brothers of Detroit, makes acknowledgment of assistance 
from the “Pennsylvania Historical Commission” and Paul A. W. 
Wallace. Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, states on behalf of the 
Commission and of Doctor Wallace that this map is not an official 
state map and that, as it now appears, it does not in any way have 
the Commission endorsement. 
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ADDITIONAL NEW MEMBERS—1959 


The new members whose names are listed below have been 
enrolled in the membership of THE HistoricaL Society oF WEsT- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA since the list of sixty-eight names was published 
in the June issue of the Magazine. 


Anderson, Miss Hazel C. Lehman, Mr. C. A. 

Brown, Mr. Chester H. Madore, Mr. John H., Jr. 
Dunham, Miss Marjorie R. McCargo, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Dunkle, Mr. Ralph D. Meyer, Miss Allison J. 

Evans, Mr. Ossen N. Pugliese, Mr. Paul J. 

Higham, Miss Bessie F. D. Scott, Miss Helen D. 

Hite, M/Sgt. Delmar R. Seneff, Mrs. D. H. 

Incagliato, Miss Donna Struble, Mr. L. P., Jr. 

Kehew, Mr. Nox McCain Trimble, Mr. Arthur G. 
Lawrence, Miss Jean C. Zenn, Mr. John W. 


Zimmerman, Mr. V. Harry 


IN MEMORIAM—1959 


Benedum, Mr. Michael L. McCormick, Mrs. Roscoe T. 
3rady, Mr. William Young McCoy, Mr. Wm. D. 
Blair, Mrs. Wm. Robinson, Jr. McKelvy, Mrs. John E. 


Clugston, Mr. Robert M. Robinson, Mr. Charles K. 
Crittenden, Mrs. William ]. Schuetz, Mr. Charles E. 

Guffey, Hon. Joseph F. Scull, Mr. John I. 

Hartley, Mrs. Thomas R. Townsend, Mr. Benjamin Rush B. 


Haudenshield, Hon. John R. Wilson, Hon. Theophilus L. 
Woods, Miss Janette B. 
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FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


ELIZABETH LEDWIDGE 


To Mrs. H. E. H. Brereton, Diamond Point on Lake George, 
New York, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania is 
indebted for a collection of original documents once the pos- 
sessions of her ancestors, James O’Hara and Ebenezer Denny. 
These records reposed in “Kilbuck,” the residence of Robert McKnight 
and his wife, Elizabeth Denny, at 1212 Western Avenue, the grand- 
parents of Mrs. Brereton, née Elizabeth Denny Gregg. Now through 
the generosity of Mrs. Brereton they are the possessions of the 
Society. 

A yellow cardboard box holds old invoices, bills, receipts, letters, 
policies, and deeds which reflect the Pittsburgh of the 1780’s to the 
1840’s. On remarkably strong and well-preserved paper, they are 
reminders of exciting, fascinating, and diversified activities of some 
of the founders of Pittsburgh. 

The documents throw light chiefly on four men: James O’Hara, 
George Rogers Clark, Ebenezer Denny, and Harmar Denny. In 
association with them are, of course, others, some with names still 
famous, others with names unknown today—but all builders, in 
greater or less degree, of the Pittsburgh area. Among these asso- 
ciates are Christian Febiger, Joseph Ashton, Anthony Beelen, Charles 
Amberson, Simon Gratz, George Anshutz, General Wilkins, Isaac 
Craig, George Shiras, and Oliver Ormsby. 

The old papers in the box show the public activities of James 
O’Hara in public affairs as an Indian agent, commissary of supplies, 
quartermaster general of the Revolutionary Army, paymaster to 
General Harmar’s soldiers, and Quartermaster General in the army 
of the United States. 

Insurance policies on the schooner Mountain Leader reveal his 
engagement in hazardous private business. With Christian Febiger 
of Philadelphia he owned the vessel held up, boarded, and robbed 
by French privateers near the Isle of Pines in the Caribbean in 1796. 
The affidavit of Joseph Collins, the master of the vessel, makes 
exciting reading. 

Tax receipts for land owned by Mr. O’Hara in Pine township 
and a bill of sale given by his executors for land bound by Fifth 
Street, Virgin Alley, and Cherry Alley, are also to be found in the 
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yellow box. That latter piece of land, now occupied by the Mellon 
National Bank and the United States Steel Company Building, was 
sold in 1831 for twelve hundred dollars. 

General George Rogers Clark is represented in the box by bills 
presented by him to the Treasury of the United States for services 
rendered by him and for money paid by him to his men in the 
1780’s. Two accounts of Tavern expenses for board, drink, and 
sundry articles furnished him and his soldiers by James O’Hara 
and D. Henry of Louisville are included. The liquor list affords a 
good idea of the kind of hospitality furnished in the 1780’s. 

Papers relating to the mercantile pursuits of Ebenezer Denny 
are numerous. After service in the army during the American 
Revolution, he was adjutant to General Harmar and aide-de-camp 
to General St. Clair in the campaign against the Indians. Settling 
in Pittsburgh he opened a general store. Invoices from Philadelphia 
firms, dating from 1792 and on and listing thousands of articles and 
costs, make most interesting reading. They reveal for a frontier 
region a surprisingly high standard of living. The papers show 
too that Ebenezer Denny traded not only in the Pittsburgh area but 
aiso in the lower Ohio and Mississippi regions. One sheet, prob- 
ably an index to an account book, lists names of his customers, 
a Who’s Who of the period. 

While the itemized vouchers attest that Ebenezer Denny paid 
cash for his purchases, some bills show that a few of his customers 
were poor payers. One bill is marked, “Could get nothing.” An- 
other “note of hand” dated 10th April 1797 for “Six Pounds Nine 
Shillings and two Pence Pennsylvania Currency” had not been paid 
by 30th of April 1806. 

A variety of activities of Harmar Denny are revealed in the 
papers. As attorney at law he brought to a successful conclusion 
a case for a London firm of lawyers seeking to collect money on a 
mortgage from a client living in Pittsburgh. Twelve pieces of 
correspondence extending from June 5, 1828 to March 4. 1829 
indicate the difficulties of transacting legal business from a distance. 
Incidentally Mr. Denny’s fees for this work amounted to $12.9334. 

An echo of the involved affairs of the Ohio Company formed 
in 1786 “of the officers and soldiers of the army of the Revolution” 
is heard in a Memorial sent by Nahum Ward, treasurer of the 
Company, to Harmar Denny, Member of Congress. Unfortunately 
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the results of the Memorial concluded with a resolution of a com- 
mittee of the Senate “that the prayers of the petitioner ought not 
to be granted.” 


Precious to Harmar Denny must have been the letter he re- 


ceived from the Armory of the Blues, Wheeling, in 1842. Excerpts 
follow. 

“A committee of the Corps express to you the grateful sense 
its individual members entertain of your munificent liberality to them 
in common with their brother volunteers exceeded only by their 
sincere respect for your qualifications as an officer. Permit us to 
express the ardent wish that the consciousness of good service well 
done may sufficiently reward you for the many discomforts . . . May 
the esteem and regard of your fellow citizens attend your pro- 
longed life.” 

Though the documents in the yellow box present a very limited 
view of the widespread activities of James O’Hara, George Rogers 
Clark, Ebenezer Denny, and Harmar Denny and reveal nothing 
hitherto unknown to history, they are timely reminders of founders 
of Pittsburgh. 








